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FRANCE, SAVOY, AND SWITZERLAND. 


THOUVENEL displays sound judgment when he 
e declines to answer Lord Jonn RusseE.t’s conclusive 
despatch, for the ultimate argument of Kings is seldom 
strengthened by the secondary aid of verbal dialectics. The 
English Minister proves to demonstration that the annexa- 
tion of Savoy is as inconsistent with the promises of France 
as it is unnecessary to her security. Natural boundaries, 
rectification of frontiers, popular suffrage, ideas of nation- 
ality—all the excuses for an iniquitous act which had been 
successively put forward for the amusement of Europe have 
been withdrawn, disclaimed, or confuted. The controversy 
has ended in the logical defeat of the aggressor, but, after all, 
Savoy is annexed. M. THouvenet congratulates himself on 
the discovery that Lord Joun Russett’s despatch is not a 
protest ; and he declares that, in “reclaiming” the territory 
of his neighbour, the Emperor referred to no previous title, 
nor indeed to any circumstance whatever. It farther appears 
to the French Minister that all apprehensions for the neutrality 
of Switzerland must vanish in the presence of a spontaneous 
engagement between the Courts of Paris and Turin, to the 
effect that the King of Sarpryra transfers the neutralized 
rtions of Savoy on the same conditions under which he 
imself possessed them. His Majesty the Emprror will 
accordingly come to an understanding with the Confederation 
and with the great Powers, in the same spirit of good faith 
which has been shown in the redemption of his recent pledge 
to consult the European tribunal before proceeding to the 
annexation. About two months have passed since Lord 
Joun RussEtx informed our Ambassador at Paris that the 
principal motive which induced his Government to 
assent to the Treaty of Commerce consisted in the hope 
of confirming the friendship and alliance which happily 
united the two countries. The only remnant of the cordial 
understanding is now to be found in M. THovuvenet’s 
sanguine assumption that “the divergence between the 
“Governments does not constitute an opposition of a 
“nature to affect the relations of the Cabinets of Paris and 
London.” 

The Swiss Government disrespectfully suggests that the 
continued neutralization of Northern Savoy is a transparent 
absurdity (serait méme @ qualifier de non-sens), for the 
Emperor of the Frencu actually succeeds to a right of with- 
drawal for his troops, not into France, but across Swiss ter- 
ritory into Italy. All the stipulations by which the neu- 
trality was defined were intended to apply exclusively to the 
‘contingency of a war in which it would be necessary to 
adopt defensive measures against France. The promise of a 
guarantee against the same danger which is to be compatible 
with the annexation of Chablais and Faucigny scarcely de- 
serves the compliment of ostensible diplomatic notice. In 
February last, the French Government formally promised 
that, in the event of annexation, the neutralized provinces 
in the North should be ceded to Switzerland. The pretended 
repugnance of the Savoyards themselves to the division of 
their country is perhaps the most impudent pretext which 
has yet been included in the mendacious series of recent 
French diplomacy. 

_ The Swiss Government has publishedan elaborate statement 
of the historical and political relations between the neutral 
territories and the Confederation, but the merits of the 
question will be best elucidated by a reference to any 
tolerable map. The basin of the Upper Rhone, from the 
source of the river to the Lake of Geneva, constitutes the 
Swiss Canton of Valais. The basins of the two great affluents, 
the Drance and the Arve, falling respectively into the Lake 
and the Rhone, correspond generally with the neutral .dis- 
tricts of Chablais, Faucigny, and the old Genevese duchy. 
To the south, all ordisiary intercourse with the’ remaining 


provinces of Savoy is intercepted by the chain of mountains 
which extends westward from Mont Blanc to the angle of 
the Rhone at Fort I’Ecluse. Geneva is the natural market 
and outlet for all the country which slopes northward to the 
lake, and as the city is separated by the entire width of 
Chablais from the Canton of Valais, it will henceforth be 
altogether surrounded by French territory, with the excep- 
tion of a thin strip of land by which it is connected, on the 
right bank of the lake, with the Country of Vaud. The ar- 
rangement which was adopted, at the suggestion of both 
parties concerned, by the Congress of Vienna, was neces- 
sary to secure both the possession of Northern Savoy by 
Sardinia and the neutrality of Switzerland. It would have 
been impossible for Piedmont to defend a province which 
was separated from the rest of the monarchy by the principal 
chain of the Alps; and, on the other hand, a French army cc- 
cupying the southern shore of the lake would at the same 
time command the entrance of Valais and isolate Geneva 
from the rest of the Confederation. It was consequently 
provided that, on the outbreak of war, the Swiss neutrality 
should be extended to the provinces, and that the Sardinian 
troops should be allowed to retreat through the Valais 
which intercepts the road to the Great Saint-Bernard 
and the Simplon. These are the engagements which have 
now been transferred from Piedmont to France, and unless 
the remonstrances of Europe produce an unexpected effect, 
Switzerland will henceforth be wholly at the mercy of her 
unscrupulous neighbour. A claim at some future period to 
pass through the Valais for the purpose of invading Italy 
would be strictly consistent with the whole tenor of Bona- 
partist policy. The violation of any nominal neutrality which 
may be awarded to Chablais and Faucigny would be explained 
away in two or three sentences from M. THouvenet’s facile 
pen. The Imperial Government can never find a difficulty 
in discovering cases in which “ disinterestedness should not 
“entirely banish prudence.” Perhaps it was judicious to with- 
draw the theory of natural boundaries when there was a 
question of advancing the French posts into the heart of the 
Swiss defences. In the provinces which have been hitherto 
neutralized, nota single knoll or bank slopes in the direction 
of France. Ifthe Var must be passed for the purpose of 
extending the frontier to the Maritime Alps, the ridge of 
the Jura is left far within the French territory, which is 
about to terminate for the present on the left bank of the 
Drance. It is satisfactory to 1 cflect that the frightened nation 
which clutchesatany protectionagainst a Piedmontese invasion 
will at least be secured by the possession or control of four 
principal passes of the Alps. As the Swiss memorial 
points out, NaPoLEon a military road from Dijon 
to Milan, through Chablais, Valais, and over the Simplon, 
without passing out of his own dominions. His successor 
and imitator has long been squabbling with Switzerland for 
the possession of the section of the route which extends 
through the Valley of Dappes. He has now made himself 
master of the first stages on the Simplon road, to a point half- 
way between Chamouny and Martigny. If he wishes to 
return to that Lombard plain which he once described as a 
magnificent battle-field, he will point out to the Federal 
Government that his predecessors, the Dukes of Savoy, 
enjoyed for three hundred years the right of traversing the 
indispensable road which leads through the valley of the 
Rhone into Italy. If Switzerland were to demand in return 
the military occupation during the war of two or three 
French arrondissements, it is easy to foresee the irresistible 
burst of spontaneous indignation which would be dictated 
to the Parisian journals by the proper authorities. When 
the wolf succeeds to the rights and privileges of the lamb, 
it would seem convenient to make some change in the con- 
struction of the fold. 

_ If the sleepy and ignorant inhabitants of Southern 
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regard the loss of their nationality and liberty with in- 
difference, the people of Chablais and Faucigny have done 
all in their power to express their desire of sharing the 
fortunes of the neighbouring Confederation. The Swiss 
themselves have displayed all the vigilance and energy 
which result from ancient and hereditary habits of freedom. 
The Government has laid an unanswerable statement of its 
rights before the great Powers, and the whole country has 
unanimously assented to the concession of any extraordinary 
prerogatives which may be required during the present crisis. 
Unfortunately, it is impossible for a secondary State to defend 
the cause of justice by arms when it is menaced by the over- 
whelming preponderance of France; but it is not a cause for 
regret that the inveterate enemy of European peace should be 
accumulating, one by one, implacable enemies on his frontier. 
The wanton and deliberate falsehood of the assurances which 
_ were given to Switzerland in February is not likely to be 
forgotten or forgiven. 

Tn the meantime, the world is reassured by a new Circular, 
fully worthy of M. THouvenen and of his master. “ Ana- 
“ logies,” as he forcibly observes, “are alleged ; and these 
“are a starting-point for distrust.” There certainly is an 
analogy between Belgium and Savoy, as they were both 
annexed by France in the revolutionary wars, and liberated 
by the final victory of the Allies. It seems, however, 
that the unlucky failure of the statesmanlike policy 
which organized the Kingdom of the Netherlands has 
involved an incidental compensation by satisfying the sus- 
ceptibilities of France. The pacific and helpless Empire 
feels secure on the North under cover of the legal neutrality 
of Belgium. “Thus the situations, the similarity of which it 
“ is attempted to show, present no point of resemblance, and 
“the potent considerations which oblige us to claim the an- 
“ nexation of Savoy are without any possible application to the 
“ state of things in the East and North of France.” If the 
uneasiness of Europe had arisen from alarm at the defence- 
less condition of the French territory, M. THouvenet’s argu- 
ment might tend, more or less, to satisfy credulous minds ; 
but the universal suspicion is founded, not on analogous cir- 
cumstances, but on identity of character. There may be no 
analogy between a private plate-chest and a banker's safe, 
but the professional adventurer who has succeeded in 
emptying one is not to be altogether trusted in the neigh- 
bourhood of the other. It may be a satisfaction to the 
Emperor Napotzon to be assured, in anticipation of his 
future enterprises on the Rhine, that none of his meditated 
usurpations will want a sufficient excuse in the opinion of 
those who hold that he has acted with moderation and good 
faith in the annexation of Savoy. 


THE MEXICAN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


F it be a crisis in Mexico when the two savage factions 
that tear the country have come to the death-grapple, 
the state of Mexico is just now critical. Mrramon, the 
Conservative dictator, has driven Juarez, the Liberal despot, 
into the seaport of Vera Cruz; and if the town is taken, 
the Mrramon party remain masters of the Republic till the 
next civil war. It is impossible to say where the chances of 
victory lie, for all the accounts which reach England by the 
Havannah represent the besiegers as certain of success, while 
every report received through the United States gives the 
advantage to the besieged. There does not seem, however, 
to be any question that Mrramon is, on the whole, the better 
general, and stronger in the country. He has, as yet, de- 
feated Juarez in every encounter, and it is something in 
his favour that, amid the general disappearance of mutual 
confidence in Mexico, he has the attachment of the Church, 
and commands the pecuniary aid of the Mexican priest- 
hood. Juarez, his rival, has made a striking confession 
of weakness by concluding a treaty with the United States, 
or rather with President Bucnanay, which virtually an- 
nexes Mexico to the Federation—a resort to the foreigner 
which, in a Hispano-American, argues the lowest extre- 
mity of hopelessness and the last stage of despair. The 
Treaty has not been ratified by the Senate at Washing- 
ton, but the ships of the United States off Vera Cruz 
are, for unknown reasons, stopping the succours which 
attempt to reach Mrramon by sea, and this it is which 
renders it doubtful whether he will have the advantage 
over JuARrEz which he has obtained in all former conflicts. 
The conduct of President BucHanan is completely inex- 
plicable, unless he is assumed to be a much more ignorant or 


a much more unprincipled politician than he has been called 
by his worst enemies. To keep things quiet, to yap os 4 
the law at home and the status quo abroad, is the rule whi 
he has seemed to prescribe to himself ever since his election. 
He has offended the Republicans by upholding every pro- 
ceeding in Kansas which had the merest colour of legality ; 
and he has disgusted his own supporters, the Democrats, by 
declining the quarrel with England obligingly prepared for 
him by General Harney. His solitary departure from his 
accustomed caution has been in the instance of this treaty 
with the so-called President Juarez—but a startling excep- 
tion it is. Juarez is the leader of a contemptible Mexican 
faction—contemptible, that is to say, in the military strength 
which has quite superseded numerical superiority as the 
source of political power in Mexico. Just at the very 
moment when it became clear that .he could not possibly 
make head against his competitor, and at a time when the 
opposite party were in possession of the city of Mexico, and 
held all the reins of central authority, he succeeded in pre- 
vailing on President Bucnanan to sign a treaty with 
him which had for its ostensible object the settlement 
of a transit route to the Pacific, but which incidentally 
bound the United States to provide him with an auxiliary 
legion strong enough to establish him in the Dicta- 
torship. The gist of the engagement was that the 
United States were to conquer Mexico, and maintain a 
protectorate over it in the name of a puppet of their 
own. If Mr. Buchanan were naturally a_ reckless 
agitator, one could understand his throwing himself 
into such an enterprise; or if, indeed, without being 
exceptionally regardless of consequences, he were under any 
unusual political pressure, we should have to pronounce 
him not worse than better men among his countrymen have 
shown themselves under similar circumstances. But, in fact, 
he is always represented as of an extremely cautious nature. 
He is certainly not a eandidate for re-election ; aud the 
measure is, besides, not. even palatable to his party. The 
Senate of the United States, which is strongly Democratic, 
and which would strain not a few points to obtain for 
the Democrats the championship of a great national enter- 
prise, has found this scheme of Mr. Bucuanan’s too much 
for it, and refuses to invest JuAREZ-—who, we believe, is 
almost a mere Indian—with the power of butchering and 
pillaging his enemies at pleasure. The petty intervention 
of the American captains at Vera Cruz is probably dictated 
by Mr. Bucuanan in the hope that something may 
occur which, like Harney’s proceeding at San Juan, may 
provoke the irritable American public, and force the Senate 
into complicity with strong measures. 

The proposed protectorate of the Americans in Mexico is 
one of those measures which an American apologist generally 
defends by observing that it is not worse than the proceedings 
of the English in India. Considering the language ordinarily 
employed across the Atlantic about British sins in the East, 
the parallel is hardly worth taking; but, in truth, it isa 
false one. Such iniquities belong only to the lowest 
stratum of Anglo-Indian history, and two generations at least 
have passed since the Caleutta Government has deliberately 
supported the weaker pretender against the stronger with 
the view of sooner or later appropriating the bone of con- 
tention. Hastines, too, and Cxive, though citizens of a 
free State, were despots in their Oriental lieutenancies, and 
never professed to act otherwise than as absolute sovereigns 
among Sovereigns equally absolute. It is a novelty in his- 
tory, unless the French expedition to Rome (which had a 
religious excuse) is to be deemed a precedent, that one free 
State should set up a nominee tyrant over another free 
State which lies next door to it. Juarez has the impudence 
to call himself a Liberal and a Republican magistrate, but 
every soul in the United States knows that what the Pre- 
SIDENT proposes is to give a sanguinary savage the means of 
wading through blood to a lawless throne. No doubt Mr. 
BucHANAN’s expectation, and the belief of those who 
approve his suggestions, is that anarchy must soon cvase in 
Mexico through its becoming part of the States ; and indeed 
it is stated that the American Cabinet had entertained an 
overture from JuAREz for the immediate cession of Lower 
California and Sonora. But that these consequences should 
be calmly contemplated is exactly the most astonishing 
feature of the Presipent's policy. Mr. Buctanay, though 
elected by the South, is a Northern man. Though allied 
with the Slave party, he has never been accused of supporting 
slavery on any grounds except those of Conservatism ; and 
his whole treatment of the difficulties of his time has con- 
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sisted in the administration of anodynes—not in solving 
disputes, btit in allaying them—beseeching men to keep silence 
on them, and coaxing tliem to go no farther. Yet this man of 
opiates has just tried toenter onabegitining of strife which is as 
the letting out of waters with a vengeance. Now that the 
Mexican Republic has been stripped of New Mexico and 
Texas, there is no part of it of which the absorption would not 
force the Unitetl States to try the novel experiment of 
amalgamating with its own citizens a population having 
almost nothing in common with the English ethnical stock. 
Nothing which has occurred in the short course of American 
history furnishes any idea what this would lead to; for the 
quiet Creoles of Louisiana cannot in the least be compared with 
these mongrél Mexicans, demoralized by forty years of civil 
war and intestine turbulence. It is impossible not to see that 
the institutions of the Federation would be seriously debased, 
at the same time that its bulk would be rendered inconve- 
niently unwieldly, by the admission of eight or nine Mexican 
States to equal votes in the Senate with the oldest common- 
wealth in New England, and to proportionate influence 
in the House of Representatives. It is not, however, 
the slow course of depravation by the influx of bad 
Mexican blood which is most to be dreaded. If Mexico, 
or even a third of it, were annexed, there is no presump- 
tion in saying that the Slavery dispute must come in a 
twelvemonth to civil war. The South could not permit 
the new States to be free, because to be enveloped by Free- 
soil would be destruction. The North would be equally 
unable to tolerate slavery in them, both because Mexico, 
reduced into a system of Slave States, would give the South 
an absolute predominance in the Union, aud because it 
would be the deepest shame to allow negro servitude to be 
forced on a population whose solitary merit is that it 
proscribes and detests slavery. And these terrible incompa- 
tibilities would have to be adjusted at once, because what 
remains of Mexico is populous enough to require full 
and immediate admission to the privileges of the Federal 
Constitution. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON TAXATION. 


R. GLADSTONES financial speeches have lately be- 
come singularly puzzling, not to say provoking. In 
private cotiversation, trothing is so tiresome as an intermix- 
ture of hints, aud nods, and intimations that the speaker has 
something more to say, but that the proper time for the 
disclosure has not yet arrived. It is also unsatisfactory, in 
judging of any course of conduct, to deal with expositions of 
motives which either fail to explain what has been done, or 
accotnt for a great deal which bas not yet been proposed. 
The duties on French produce were taken off on the pretext 
that indirect taxes weighed on the unrepresented classes, who 
might perhaps, if they had been consulted, have preferred 
cheaper tea and sugar. The Income-tax must, on the same 
=. have been increased with the view of inflicting im- 
partiil annoyance on the middle and upper classes of the 
community ; but Mr. GLapstone seems incapable of dis- 
roe with any one of the conflicting theories which a 
iusy intellect may devise to justify a foregone conclusion. 
Philosophers are but men, and they step tinconsciously across 


_ the room before they discover that the knotty problem of 


frée will has been solved by putting one foot before the other. 
In the samé manner, Chancellors of the Exchequer charge 
the tax-payer tenperice in the pound for the simple reason 
that they want ten or eleven millions. The explanation of 
their abstruser reasons for a rough and ready tds of raising 
money is probably an amusement or an afterthought. Mr. 


GuapsTone leaves the House of Commons in doubt whether | 


he regards his own proposal as an equitable measure, or 
as a merited penal infliction. The eager ingenuity of 
his scruples and hesitations as to the proper incidence 
of the fad is worthy of one of the fluent professors 
from Elea or Crotona who went lecturing round the 
cities of ancient Greece on the uncertainty of human 
knowledge. Metaphysical rhetoric may have its uses as a 
preparatory study in refining and pEl tr | the youthful 
Tiiderstadilia ; but the world, fully persuaded of Mr. Giap- 
STONE'S abundant cleverness, would prefer a plain statement 
of his meaning and opinion to avy farther proof of his super- 
ffaons acuteness. It is at present impossible to ascertain 
whethér the Incomé-tax which he approves is to be tempo- 
raty, perpetual; graduated, equal, large, small; or evanescent 
aitd ultimatély 

In the latést Conversation on thé subject, hé accounted for 


his i of the tax for a single year by his impression 
that the large expenditure which has been sanctioned v 
Parliament was necessarily exceptional and temporary. 
would, as he inferred, have been a blunder to adapt ways 
and means extending over a longer period to estimates which 
will almost immediately admit of sweeping reductions. The 
burdensome rate of Income-tax, therefore, although it was 
not long since defended on grounds of absttact justice, must 
be borne with complacency, asa passing inconvenience, in the 
hope of early relief when the exigency of the moment has 
been provided for. The propriety of leaving ample scope for 
the financial discretion of a reformed Parliament had 

out of sight for thé time as completely as the Liverpool 
doctrine that direct taxes on those who are assumed to be 
rich ought to be preferred to indirect taxes on those who ate 
assunied to be poor. 

There is much symbolical meaning in the list of alternative 
apologies which is known as Dr. Atpricu’s five reasons for 
drinking. The Income-tax may be explained by the good 
wine which is to be imported from France, by the ae 
of our Imperial friend in the same country, by the fact that 
the Exchequer is dry, or the fear that it may run dry hereafter, 
and, finally, by any other reason why which may suggest 
itself to an eloquent financier. It is necessary, however, to 
protest against that most paradoxical reason which is 
founded on the extremely disagreeable nature of the tax 
itself. Mr, Guapstonr has never abandoned his rash decla- 
ration at the time of the Russian war, that the country 
ought to be deliberately deterred from expensive enterprises 
by the conscious pressure of the corresponding burdens. 
There is probably no other responsible statesman who anti- 
cipates any material diminution of military expenditure 
during the continuance of the present system in France. 
The prospective reductions which are shadowed forth are 
contingent on an assumed change, not of circumstances, but 
of policy, and the Income-tax is recommended not only as 
a means of arming but as a motive for fature disarmament, 
As it is the especial business of a Finance Minister to reduce 
the inconvenience of taxation to the lowest point by a 
judicious distribution of burdens, it can scarcely be also his 
duty to make his fiscal whips sting the tax-payer as if they 
were scorpions. 

Mr. Guapstoxe seems determined to disturb that “igno- 
“rant patience of taxation” with which he lately thought 
proper to reproach his countrymen. Not content with 
placing his taxes on the most sensitive point of the economical 
system, he challenges discontent by encouraging doubts which 
he probably does not himself entertain as to the justice of 
the assessinent. The Howse of Comnions has, in general, 
showh a commendable indifference to the clamour which has 
been frequently raised against an equal and impartial Income- 
tax. The occasional interpellations of private members, who 
participate in the popular ignorance on the subject, would 
scarcely excite attention, but for the readiness of the Minister 
to invite expressions of dissatisfaction. Whether the des 
mands which he countenances are reasonable or unjust, his 
own method of dealing with the question is altogether unac- 
countable. It is absurd to repeat again and again that the 


Government is unprepared with any scheme of modification, 


but that-the House, being comparatively irresponsible, is at 
liberty to undertake the inquiry. Mr. (iLapstone has for 


many years read, heard, and thought whatever can be sup-. 
posed to bear on the theory or practice of the tax. If a re-. 


adjustment is just and feasible, he ought to propose it ; and 


if he has arrived at a contrary conclusion, it is idle to tempt. 


less competent inquirers into blunders from whiclr he has 
escaped. An open and selfish adoption of popular fal- 
lacies contrasts almost favourably with the irritating uncer- 
tainty of a reasoner who will never pledge himself except to 
improvident, gratuitous, and unseasonable propositions. Mr. 

Disrakvi himself lately obtained a kind of triumph over his 
rival by boasting of his own unblushing ym fe in 1852, to 
purchase support by the readjustment of the Income-tax. 

In 1853, Mr. Guapsrone satisfied the House of Commons 
that landed property paid more than its legitimate pro- 
portion of the tax. In 1860, he states generally, that the 
impost falls more heavily on commercial and profession 
incomes than on land or money ; and he only answers the 
advocates of Schedule D by pointing out the anomalies 
which may be found even within the favoured limits of 
Schedule A. ere is, in fact, more inequality in the inci- 
dence of the tax on different kinds of property than in its 


ouses worth twenty years’ purchase, aud green ficlds re- 


of rent, or interest, and on earnings. 
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turning three cent., are not equally represented in 
value by the incomes which they respectively produce. The 
returns of trades and professions, on the other hand, are, in a 
thriving community, the most permanent and certain of all 
descriptions of revenue. The individuals who receive the 
profit and puy the tax are incessantly varying, but the col- 
lective income of the Bar, of the banking interest, or of the 
iron trade is as secure as the rent of land, and it admits of 
a more rapid increase. It is, however, useless to defend 
the principle of an equal tax against a disputant who 
probably only throws doubt on the justice of his own 
any oangg for the purpose of calling out opposition which 
e may afterwards defeat. The adversaries of an equal 
income-tax may be logically justified in assuming that 
Mr. GLapsTonE approves the principle of an adjust- 
ment which he declines to effect solely on the ground 
that it is impracticable. If they should succeed in con- 
triving a feasible machinery of injustice, they may perhaps 
find to their disappointment that the expediency and 
fairness of their policy is absolutely denied. Besides the 
CHaANcELLOR of the Excnequer, the Cabinet includes three 
or four of the highest living authorities on finance ; and 
every member of the body is responsible for a mode of taxation 
which the House of Commons is invited to examine for the 
purpose of ascertaining its unfairness. Mature official eco- 
nomists can scarcely be waiting in modest expectation to 
be converted by the Report of any Select Committee ; and 
those among them who have maintained a resolute silence 
throughout the debates on the Budget may perhaps not 
approve the frequent appeals which have been made to the 
curiosity and caprice of the present or the future Parliament. 
If it is difficult to understand Mr. Guapstone’s real view 
of the duration, the character, or the proper adjustment of 
the Income-tax, it is scarcely easier to ascertain his opinion 
on the limit of total or partial exemption. A fortnight ago 
he intimated a desire to raise the limit upwards from rool. 
a year. A week ago he declared that a return to Sir Robert 
Preu’s standard of 150/. a year would be an infliction, and 
not a remission, of injustice. On this point, also, the Minister 
who is bound to have made up his mind on a full considera- 
tion of all the circumstances repeated the statement that the 
best form of levying the tax was fairly open to inquiry. As 
long as the country insists on the maintenance of a costly 
army and navy, it must be prepared not only to pay heavy 
taxes, but to perplex itself with suspicions that the national 
burdens are imposed with wilful unfairness. If the process 
is carried much further, the community will perhaps be 
tempted to rebel, like the spendthrift of a comedy, when he 
is worried by the disagreeable morality of the sturdy and 
virtuous steward who devotes his life to the discouragement 
of extravagance. 


FRANCE AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 


O* course, since Lord Jonn RussEtt’s speech, the French 
press has been let loose upon us ; and of course it cries 
out that we are going to revive the Coalition. We are no 
more going to revive the Coalition than the Amphictyonic 
League. The French journalists may read, in the last volume 
of M. Turers, that the armies of the coalesced Kings were 
received in France with frantic joy as deliverers from the 
military despotism of Bonaparte. But let that pass. The 
days of coalitions against French independence are gone. 
The Liberal y, not the party of CasTLEREAGH, reigns in 
England. at is now to be done is nothing injurious to 
the independence, nothing offensive to the honour of France, 
nothing but what may be avowed in the face of day, and 
published, if the French Government pleases, in the Moniteur. 
We are going to provide that France, as well as the other 
nations, shall be under, and not above, the law. A swarm 
of sophists have laboured, in prose and verse, to indoctrinate 
her with the belief that for her there is no law. They have 
taught her that all her lusts are holy, that wrong is no 
wrong when it tends to her aggrandizement, that injustice 
and rapine committed by her are “ civilization,” and that she 
alone, of all the nations, is not punishable for her crimes. 
An effort is about to be made to save the rights und happiness 
of Europe from the consequences of her delusion. We have 
no objection to her being great. We wish she was ten times 
as great as she is—for we wish she was religious, moral, and 
free. Let her rival us in commerca, and wealth—for by so 
doing she will only enrich us and give further pledges for 
the continuance of peace. Let her exceed us in the extent 
of her territory—for excess of territory need give us no 


States are small, and, except Switzerland, feeble. 


umbrage, if the power it confers is not wielded by injustice. 
Let her even advance her frontiers, provided it can be done 
by fair means, and with the general consent, not by intrigue 
and rapine. Let her be, if she can, the “sun of nations,” or 
anything else her rhetoricians may please to call her. She 
shall not be the tyrant of nations or above European Jaw. 

It is as champions of European law, not as assertors or 
opponents of any particular interest, that our Government 
must stand forth before the world. It is in this character 
that they must offer the hand of England to the other nations 
threatened by Bonapartist ambition. No doubt the situation 
is nowa grave one. The aggressor stands at a great advantage. 
His policy is revealed, but revealed by a great success. Two 
members of the European confederacy have already been 
placed hors de combat, and one of them, unhappily, with our 
assistance. Germany is divided between Austria and Prussia, 
enfeebled by the abject selfishness of a score of petty kings, and 
betrayed to the invader by one of those kings at least. Spain 
has revived in some measure from her decrepitude, but she 
is hostile to us as Protestants and as the possessors of Gib- 
raltar, and there is too much reason to fear that her leading 
men have been already secured by France. The other 
Moreover, 
there are weak moral points in the state of things which, as 
a whole, we are called upon to defeud. There is Venetia, 
there is Poland, there is Hungary. True, Bonaparte gave 
Venetia to Austria, and when Poland was in his hands he 
thought only of levying Polish conscripts, not of restoring 
the Polish nation. True, Lovis Napoteon only took up 
Kossutu to create a diversion in the Austrian rear, and, that 
purpose served, flung him away like a squeezed orange. The 
hypocritical ambition of France will nevertheless fix upon 
these points when it serves her turn; and we shall be 
placed again between the painful alternatives of allowing 
the aggressor to take another stride, and fighting for an ob- 
ject which in itself we cannot approve. The whole of what 
should ke the European union is traversed and held apart 
by wide differences of political principles, and by equally, and 
perhaps still more fatal, differences of religion. There is too 
much reason to fear that disasters will yet have to be under- 
gone, and that the state of affairs may grow still more 
critical before it mends, Still it is, happily, much more easy 
to combine discordant elements for the purpose of defence 
than to combine them for the purpose of aggression. To 
take up a sound and high moral position, clear of mere self- 
interest, is the first thing towards a solution of the difficulty. 
Unhappily, it is not the easiest thing for statesmen whose 
diplomatic position hitherto has been neither sound nor high. 
If English institutions were to be judged by the choice of 
Ministers they afford us at this crisis, they would almost 
deserve to be immolated, as they are being immolated, to the 
reputation of Lord Joun Russet. 

The case of Northern Savoy affords a good opportunity 
for placing ourselves on the right ground. It immediately 
concerns Switzerland, not us. It is perfectly true, as the 
supercilious wisdom of the 7imes informs us, that our special 
interests are not in the slightest degree affected. And it is 
for that very reason that common sense, never at variance 
with honour, requires‘us to take the very opposite course to 
that which the Zimes recommends, and, instead of folding 
our arms, to interfere as vigorously as we can. If we were 
specially interested, our case would be tainted by our special 
interest, and it might fairly be said that we were acting from 
jealousy, not from the love of justice. As it is, we interfere 
on behalf of a principle above all special interests—above 
even the more general interests of political or religious party 
—but essential to the existence of the whole community of 
nations. We all know that Chablais and Faucigny are 
“mountain slopes” and “rocks.” But what does it 
signify whether the fields on which French despotism 
lays its lawless hand, and from which it may here- 
after descend on the obnoxious liberties of Switzerland, 
would let for sixpence or six pounds an acre? We 
know, too, that Chablais and Faucigny are a long way off. 
Are they further off than China, where the advocates of 
Lord Patmerston’s policy find it so incumbent on our 
honour to punish every violation of international law? This 
comes of filibustering. The step is most natural and most 
easy from swaggering injustice towards the weak to grinning 
poltroonery towards the strong—from bombarding a help- 
less and guiltless city to avenge a technical injury done to 
a semi-piratical junk, and timorously condoning a real wrong 
done to a noble European nation. This contrast between 
the popular temper as expressed by the Zimes in the China 
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case, and the popular temper as expressed by the same organ 
in the case of Savoy, is one on which it is salutary, though 
it may not be agreeable to dwell. There are some weak 
points in the moral armour of England, as well as in that of 
the oppressors of Venetia and the spoliators of Poland. The 
present danger will not be without its use if it teaches us 
so to bear ourselves for the future in our intercourse with 
other nations that the weak may fear us less and the strong 
may fear us more. Let the plain truth be spoken. Lovis 
Napo.eon has deceived no one. The character and inten- 
tions of the “gloomy sporting man” have always been legible 
to every English eye. The language of betrayed confidence 
and abused credulity with which he is now assailed is mere 
hypocrisy. We have never trusted him, but we have always 
cringed to him ; and we have been obliged to cringe to him, 
not because England was weak, but because she had made 
herself hated by abusing her strength. Before this storm is 
over we may possibly lose something of our seeming great- 
ness ; but in the deep moral sources of solid and enduring 
power we shall gain infinitely more. 

Whether in the case of Northern Savoy, or in any one of 
the similar cases which will probably follow, England shall 
go to war, is a question for the Government of Eugland, not 
for journalists, to decide. We are not yet arrived at such a 
pitch of civic dissolution and government by rhetoric that the 
nation should have no voice in matters of peace and war 
but the Times. Every assertion of right, whether in the 
case of individuals or nations, implies a determination, by 
some means or other, and at some time or other, to make 
the wrong-doer repent of his wrong-doing. Nobody has sug- 
gested that we should go to war single-handed in defence of 
a territory which we cannot even approach. But we may 
take, and have begun to take, such measures, by making 
common cause with Switzerland and appealing to the other 
Powers, as may not only repress similar acts of injustice, but 
lead to the ultimate redress of this. This is the “lightning” 
to the “thunder” of indignation at a great wrong, which 
is expressed frankly by private members of Parliament, and 
by the independent press, and in a more measured manner 
by the Foreign Minister. The Swiss are a shrewd race, 
enlightened, like ourselves, by centuries of freedom. They 
will measure the possibilities of the case with a practical 
eye, and be satisfied for the present with a vigorous 
effort to enlist in their favour that consensus of the Euro- 
pean Powers which, if enlisted, would be irresistible, and 
which is not to be despaired of because it may be postponed. 
Between them and us, on this occasion, may be formed the 
nucleus of a general combination of the European States for 
mutual protection till the danger shall have passed away. 
Pass away it will. France is drawing, at a fearful rate of 
discount, on the sources of her permanent strength for the 
means of a momentary tyranny. The overt display of her 
intentions, or those of the desperadoes who have got hold of 
her, will at last dispel the apathy, quell the rivalries, and 
heal the differences of her imperilled neighbours. And if, 
in the mean time, she compels other Governments to perform 
from fear some acts of reason and justice which they would 
not have performed from better motives, that is not what 
she desires, nor will it do any harm to the world, 


THE REFORM BILL. 


oes House of Commons has joked enough about the 


Reform Bill, and it is time to think seriously of a 
scheme which is by no means so insignificant in its tendency 
as it may perhaps be contemptible in its character and 
origin. It must be admitted that Mr. Disrartt made a 
happy hit when he remarked that the course of business had 
been so arranged as to ensure the farther postponement of 
both the measures which are supposed to occupy the earnest 
attention of the House. On the first Thursday after the 
recess, the Church-rate Bill cannot come on, because orders 
of the day are to take precedence of notices of motion ; nor 
can the Reform debate be continued on Friday, because 
notices of motion are to take precedence of orders. Never- 
theless, there is something hollow in a jest which involves 
the confession of laxity or weakness. No man is the better 
for discontinuing that pretence of regard for principle which 
involves a recognition of duty and a possibility of practical 
repentance. Members of Parliament may suppose that they 
are only sneering at Lord Joun Russext, when they are 
really chuckling over their own insincerity and cowardice. 
The cant of last year’s hustings speeches has unfortunately 


not been lost in air, inasmuch as it is embodied in a mis- 
chievous Bill which is about to pass its second reading un- 
opposed. The fine gentleman in the old comedy is not less 
the victim of superior force because he hands his watch, his 
purse, and his sword to the bravos with a profusion of polite 
bows and witty repartees. Ingenious speakers on both sides 
of the House may enjoy their own display of humour, but 
Mr. Briaut is likely to have the last and therefore the best 
of the laugh. 


It is too late to reject the Bill altogether. The Govern- 
ment and the Opposition have contrived to pledge them- 
selves equally to a measure which both fear and dislike, and 
the practical confession of their error, even if it were 
sible, would cnly furnish a new pretext for agitation. 
petty politicians who the borough elections would 
again secure their local triumph by enforcing on every can- 
didate the hackneyed test of reform ; and the breach of faith 
on the part of official statesmen would furnish a fresher topic 
for hustings eloquence than the well-known virtues of the 
ideal working man. The general disgust against Reform 
quackeries which pervades the intelligent classes of the 
community, may be turned to better account in amending 
Lord Joun Russe.w’s scheme than in making room for a 
future substitute, which would probably be not less ob- 
jectionable. Some of the most orthodox Liberals in the 
House have lately been among the most active critics of a 
plan which conforms to their professions more nearly than 
to their opinions. On the crude issue of reform or no 
reform, they would unanimously abide by their pledges ; but 
any improvement which may be consistent with their 
character as reformers would be agreeable to themselves, and, 
in many cases, to their constituents. The direction in which 
amendments are to be looked for is indicated by the nume- 
rous doubts which have been suggested as to the accuracy or 
completeness of the statistical tables produced by the Govern- 
ment. There is no doubt that the figures are correct as far as 
they go, and the forms of return have been prepared with 
commendable acuteness and foresight ; but there is some 
reason to suppose that the information which has been 
supplied is still unavoidably deficient. Even if the returns 
are in themselves perfect, the significant doubts of Liberal 
members deserve all possible respect and encouragement. 
It is evident that every conjectural advance on the official 
estimate of the new constituency implies an objection to the 
indiscriminate admission of the poorer classes to the fran- 
chise. Mr. Bricut, who desires absolutely to swamp 
respectability and intelligence, consistently reduces the 
supposed number of new electors to the lowest possible 
amount. It is of the essence of diplomacy that either party 
should depreciate the advantage of the bargain to itself, 
and exaggerate its own concessions. Lord Joun Russetu 
himself, knowing that he was addressing a most unwilling 
body of unanimous supporters, was careful to prove that his 
measure was limited and modest. Those who dispute his 
conclusion, by doubting his estimate, are assuredly not un- 
willing to revive the apprehensions which the author of the 
Bill and his only genuine adherent have been ostentatiously 
anxious to allay. 

The discrepancy between the conflicting calculations is 
sufficiently wide to justify further inquiry. According to 
the return, the borough of Marylebone will receive the im- 
perceptible augmentation of one hundred voters, while Mr. 
Epwin James asserts that his constituency will be strength- 
ened and enlightened by the addition of five thousand electers 
almost as intelligent as those who now exercise the franchise. 
Mr. Locke thinks that the Southwark constituency may be 
almost doubled, and the total amounts mentioned by different 
speakers in the recent debates vary from two hundred 
thousand to five hundred thousand. It may perhaps not 
be found impossible, in Committee, to impose restrictions on 
the right of voting which may confine the new addition 
within the Ministerial estimate, and at the same time afford 
some partial test of competency and respectability. The only 
assignable good effect which the most sanguine admirer of 
the Bill could suggest would be the attainment of the 
highly desirable object of enfranchising the aristocracy 
of the manufacturing operatives. Those who are acquainted 
with their habits of life might perhaps be able to frame 
enactments which would include the highest of the working 
classes without rendering their votes worthless by the admis- 
sion of indiscriminate multitudes. The present temper of 
the House is highly favourable to a mode of legislation 
which would eunlias a positive advantage with the more 
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pressing object of avoiding a serious danger. The jokes and 
the sneers which are provoked by any mention of the Bill 
may perhaps only express the uneasiness and remorse which 
are naturally felt by the majority of members ; but those who 
come to scoff would be only too glad to remain to legislate, 
if any method were pointed out by which they could com- 
bine the fulfilment of their pledges with the maintenance or 
recovery of their self-respect. 

In addition to the numerous alterations which have been 
already suggested in the form of the returns, it would be 
highly desirable to analyse and classify, according to rental, 
the members of the existing constituency. In the Govern- 
ment tables, the numbers of householders between 6/. and tol. 
are contrasted with those who are within the actual Parlia- 
mentary limit ; but it must be remembered that the lowest 
class of the present electors may be attracted by stronger 
affinities from below than from above. Occupiers of 20). 
houses probably form a small minority of voters in any pro- 
vincial borough, and the new franchise will operate directly 
against the fraction of influence which they exercise, by 
increasing the majority against wh'ch they can now barely 
contend. Gloucester, Wakefield, and many other boroughs, 
by their corruption, and the metropolitan districts by their 
ostracism of wealth and education, prove that disqualification 
for the exercise of political power commences above a rol. 
rental. It is perfectly true that not a single member of the 
educated classes, not a single payer of direct taxes, scarcely a 
single qualified juryman, will be enfranchised by the measure 
which is to strengthen and extend the Constitution ; but it 
must not be assumed that all who are included in the present 
constituency are grave, independent, and instructed mg oe 
It is impossible to form any probable conjecture of the effect 
of an extension of the suffrage until the entire comparative 
numbers of the different classes under the proposed system 
are known with approximate accuracy. It is possible that 
the votes of artisans may counteract the exclusive influence 
of petty shopkeepers, but on almost all material parts of the 
question Parliament is legislating in the dark. 

The Government may at least make some concession to 
common sense by dropping the little measure which occupied 
ten minutes of Mr. CarpweEtt’s valuable time, and a much 
smaller proportion of the attention of the House. It would 
cay have been a wrong to Ireland if the Bill had never 

en brought forward, but now that it has been produced, 
and damned, not even by faint praises, but by absolute silence, 
it seems unnecessary to proceed with so tiresome a fiction. 
Tn not wishing for a Reform Bill of their own, Irishmen 
are only on a par with their neighbours, but they may fairly 
boast of the superior good sense and candour which restrains 
them even from pretending to wish for it. The priests and 
the landlords, who divide electoral influence between them in 
varying proportions, are content with a position which might 

ibly be disturbed by a change, while it scarcely admits of 
improvement. Every Irish memberwho has referred to the Bill 
deprecates unnecessary interference, and if Mr. CarDWELL is 
authorized by his colleagues to give way to the general opinion, 
he will console himself by the reflection that he has notasingle 
sentiment or argument to retract. His inauguration of a 
Reform Bill was as proper an official form as his attendance 
at the Lorp Licutenant's levée during his residence in the 
Phenix Park. If he finds that either ceremony is considered 
unpopular or superfluous, he will probably not be sorry for 
the opportunity of devoting his leisure to some more profitable 
employment. The anomalous proposal that Ivish peers should 
become eligible by Irish constituencies was probably intended 
as a sort of knot in the Parliamentary handkerchief, to pre- 
vent the new Irish Charter from being wholly forgotten. As 
the only noticeable enactment of the Bill is too absurd to be 
carried, the House of Commons would do well to confine its 
attention to the task of rendering the English measure as 
harmless as possible. 


PASSING TO THE ORDER OF THE DAY. 


NHE dulness of the French Senate has recently been 
enlivened by as near an approach to a discussion as can 

be expected in a gathering of Government functionaries. A 
great many petitions in fuvour of the temporal power of the 
Pore had been presented, and the question was debated 
whether these petitions should be received. The controversy 
was terminated in accordance with the views of M. Dupuy, 
who, on behalf of the Government, urged that “ Providence 
“had passed to the order of the day, and the Senate had 


“ better follow so high an example.” The Senate did as it was’ 


bid, and acknowledging the Papal question to have been 
virtually settled by facts, declined to be diverted from the 
mild routine of its ordinary business. As the Senate could 
not possibly have done anything if it had continued debating 
for ever, it took the wisest course in its power. And even 
if the question had been discussed in the most perfectly free 
assembly, there was not much else that could have been 
done. There are facts which, when accomplished, must be 
accepted, and it is quite true that, in the matter of Romagna, 
Providence has passed to the order of the day. For the 
present, at least, the prayers of the Pops, and his threats 
and spiritual batteries, practically present no obstacle to the 
quiet discharge of ordinary business in the province that 
lately belonged to him and in the Cabinet of the Sovereign 
who now rules in his stead. The event has shown that, if 
the Pope cannot somehow manage to go on with his proper 
work in some decent and plausible way, the general feeling 
of Europe and the courage of the Italians will settle point 
after point against him, until at last he will be relieved from 
the trouble of doing any work in Italy at all. A great va- 
riety of reasons combine to inspire men of the most opposite 
opinions with a wish to give him every possible latitude. 
In France, especially, he has numerous friends, and the 
small minority of the Senate who were not convinced 
that Providence had closed all argument, comprised some 
of the most eminent of the military officers that have been 
stationed at Rome. General Lamortci=re has been sent, 
with the concurrence of the heads of the Constitutional 
Opposition, to command the Popz’s wretched mercenaries ; 
and it must have cost so famous a general a struggle before 
he can have consented to lead troops who at present appear to 
be retained in their fidelity because the Popr’s enemy will 
not accept them as deserters. Every one is very kind to the 
Pore if only he would but pass to the order of the day, and 
show that he can carry on some sort of government that is 
not too scandalous. But he declines. He, or the evil 
advisers that usurp his name and authority, insist on ry be 
and outraging the public opinion of Europe. The last intel- 
ligence represents the Papal Government as having again 
had recourse to the terrible and iniquitous system of 
inciting the people to revolt in order to butcher them. How 
conclusive the evidence is we are unable, at this distance 
from the scene of eveuts, to estimate closely, but no accusation 
could be made more positively, or with greater circum- 
stantiality. The charge is, that the Papal Government cir- 
culated an invitation, as if from friendly hands, summoning the 
discontented to meet for vengeance at a particular time and 
spot mentioned, and that artillery had been secretly placed 
so as to rake the gathering place of the mob if it obeyed 
the summons. Fortunately, the fraud was detected, and no 
one appeared. If this be a mere statement of plain truth, 
we cannot help thinking that Providence will soon pass to 
an order of the day that will begin a very new state of 
things. Moderate Catholics, and even moderate Protestants 
who appreciate the historical complexity of the Catholic 
system, are willing to overlook a good deal, and every one 
knows that a revolution that turns the PorE out of Italy 
will be made of a mixture very unlike rosewater ; but there 
are some things which, in Europe at the present day, are 
utterly unendurable, and one of these is, that the Govern- 
ment of a Christian Bishop should deliberately circulate a 
falsehood in order to get a favourable opportunity of com- 
mitting wholesale murder. 

Austria has passed to the order of the day with a quiet- 
ness and dignity that does her credit. She has accepted the 
very unpleasant facts that have been forced on her. Of 
course she protests. She calls Europe to witness how badly 
she has been used, and invites the world to calculate with 
her what a vast number of provisions of a long list of 
treaties have been violated, in order that Sardinia should 
have her wicked way in Central Italy. But she does 
not for a moment disguise that what she intends to do at 
present is to mind her own business. The Russian Minister 
at Turin will transmit to Count Cavour a bundie of the 
severest remarks on the conduct of Victor EmManvet, and 
the Russian Minister at Vienna will hand to Count Recu- 
BERG a crushing attack on everything Austrian ; and then 
the office of the pn will have been fulfilled, and both States 
will proceed to make the best of the very difficult positions 
they respectively held. The immediate future of Europe 
will probably depend on the way in which Austria manages 
her business during the next six months. That slie 
will make any radical improvement in her system of 
government it is idle to expect, but she may make 
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concessions to her subjects that will give her a little breath- 
ing-time. The Emperor has lately had some very rude 
lessons, and he may be not so much persuaded as driven into 
accepting a part of their teaching. He must have recently 
awakened to two of the most unpleasant convictions that 
can be drilled by stern facts into a Royal mind. He must 
know that he cannot get any money, and that, if he could, it 
would be almost all stolen away from him by his own 
officials. The new Austrian loan, with its extraordinary 
lures to the greedy capitalist, has failed to attract any one 
except a few keepers of shops and hotels, who have been 
forced by a paternal Government to invest in it. The credit 
of Austria and the proposed arrangements of the loan are, 
indeed, such as to make investing in this new security not 
unlike putting money in a shaky mine that offered to pay 
its dividends in lottery-tickets for the Derby. The suicide of 
General Eynarren has also led to the exposure of a series of 
frauds committed by public officials, who appear to have got 
a million and a half sterling out of the Imperial treasury 
by such simple expedients as selling an ox five times over to 
the commissariat, and then getting compensation because 
only one hide was returned to them. Evidently all this has 
a little frightened the Emperor; and he has shown his 
sense of his situation by taking the best step he could, and 
recalling from exile the Archduke Maxturan. This prince 
presents the extraordinary spectacle of a Haprspura who 
unites sound judgment and wide views with great kindness 
of heart; and it is just possible that he may induce the 
Emperor to do something that will for a time avert the 
sword that is dangling over the Austrian Empire. 

Prussia, too, has got a step further in her business. She 
too, takes Providence to have practically settled a ques- 
tion that has long been debated. The Diet has once more 
tuken up the old topic of the Constitution of Hesse. The 
question, when reduced to its bare elements, turns upon 
the authority of the Diet, or really of Austria in the name 
of the Diet, to maintain a system of Government in one 
of the Federal States against the wishes of the people. 
Prussia denies that any such authority exists. She has 
denied it steadily for the last ten years, and always been in a 
minority. But now she has settled the point, so far as she is 
concerned, by declaring that she will no longer be bound by the 
vote of the Diet. The time has come, she thinks, when she 
may safely appeal to the public spirit of the nation at large, 
and allow herself to be recognised as the future leader of the 
Germany that avill survive when the Diet issweptaway. She 
knows her strength, and is conscious that it is her true policy 
to make her cause the cause of the people of the minor States as 
against the sovereigus, wherever the sovereigus wish to make 
their Governmenta miniature imitation of the Government of 
Austria. But Prussian statesmen are well aware that, in 
order to carry this policy out, they must never run counter 
to the national feeling that has so deepa hold of Germany. 
Tt has been hinted that Prussia may soon find it her interest 
to make a bargain with France like that made by Sardinia, 
and to cede the Rhenish provinces on condition of being 
allowed to annex Saxony and other adjoining States. There 
could not be a step more fatal to her, or one, we believe, to 
which her statesmen are more averse. That Prussia should 
bargain with France for new German subjects would be so 
disgraceful in the eyes of all those Germans who make the 
strength of Prussia now, and who promise to make her 


. doubly strong hereafter, that she could not carry out the 


bargain if she made it. She must lead Germany against 
France, and contest every inch of German ground, if she 
wishes to be recognised as the head of the nation. She has 
ouly to wait, and, as opportunities arise, to have the courage 
to take advantage of them. The minor and Northern 
States will pass virtually under her before long. Revolutions 
and war will clear the thrones of the reactionary sovereigns, 
as the Ducal thrones of Central Italy were cleared, and the 
wiser and more liberal Princes will voluntarily yield to 
Prussia the sole power of representing them in diplomacy 
and leading them in the field. She may pass to the order 
of the day with quite as much confidence that she is 
imitating the example of Providence as can be felt by the 
French Imperial Senate. 


THE DEARNESS OF CHEAP PAPER. 


E politico-economical ground taken up by the Times 
and the paper manufacturers in defence of the Paper- 
duty is scarcely tenable. No doubt we have all the right 


to be angry at the prohibition on the export of French rags. 


The omission to stipulate for a moderate duty was a 
gross slip in diplomacy, involving a dead loss to the par- 
ticular interest which has hitherto supplied the English 
market with paper ; and our natural irritation at this gra- 
tuitous blunder is carried to boiling-point by the insulting 
bad faith of the French Government in subsequently pro- 
mising to withdraw the prohibition, and then replacing it by 
a flagrantly prohibitory duty. But, unless the Free-trade 
controversy is to be re-opened, we are bound to deny that the 
French prohibition on the export of the material is any reason 
for imposing an English countervailing duty on the 
wrought substance. The artificial advantage enjoyed by the 
French manufacturer through the export duty on rags may 
be compared with the natural advantage which other French 
producers derive from peculiarities of the soil and climate of 
France. If something in the water of the French streams 
enabled the French paper-maker to produce his article more 
cheaply than his English rival—just as the sun and light of a 
more southerly latitude give the French silk manufacturer 
an unquestionable superiority in the production and com- 
bination of the colours of silk—everybody would perceive 
that a proposal to compensate, by a system of duties, fur the 
comparative niggardliness of nature in England would involve 
the whole question between Protection and Free-trade. The 
arguments for making up tothe English paper-maker for the 
disadvantage under which he is placed by the illiberality, 
not of nature, but of the French Government, are precisely 
the same as those which might be advanced for a protective 
impost on British silk or wine. In either case there would 
be the politico-economical paradox of regarding the interests 
of the producer instead of those of the consumer. 

It is now a settled article of faith that no protective duty 
of any sort can be defended on any grounds whatsoever, in so 
far only as it is protective. But itis only a partial objection 
to a duty imposed for revenue that it is incidentally pro- 
tective, and the objection, after giving proper weight to it, 
is often overweighed by other considerations. The true 
reason for lamenting and resisting the repeal of the paper 
duty is the terrible gap it leaves in an already deficient 
revenue. Nobody of course stands up for the tax per se. It 
has the general vices of all taxes ; it has the special vices of 
excise imposts ; and, as we have shown elsewhere, it is levied 
on an article peculiarly difficult to distinguish from cognate 
products of industry. But then, on the other hand, it is 
extremely profitable, and it inflicts very little injury on the 
ultimate consumer of paper. The reverse of this last asser- 
tion is, we need not say, coutended for with the utmost 
vehemence, but it is searcely worth while taking issue on the 
point. Let us grant that what is boldly called the spread 
of knowledge will, to some extent, be encouraged by the with- 
drawal of the excise on paper. The question is whether it is 
worth the price. We are able to estimate the cost of cheap 
paper with the utmost precision. The upper and middle classes 
are to pay a little more than a penny in the pound 
of Income-tax for a fiscal relaxation from which they will 
not derive the smallest advantage. The boon, we are 
somewhat clamorously assured, will be conferred on the 
“ poor man’s book and sheet ;” and doubtless, if they could 
be sure that they were paying for the moral and intellectual 
advancement of the poor, the Income-tax-paying classes 
would abate something of their discontent. But there is 
great hardship in compelling the minority to contribute an 
enormous sum for the mental improvement of the majority, 
and yet to give them no control over the method of educa- 
tion and the nature of the knowledge imparted. Not the 
slightest security is given to the class exceptionally taxed 
that the passions and sensual appetites of the poor will not 
be more frequently stimulated than their intellectual per- 
ceptions, or that their ignorance and prejudice will not be as 
much fostered as their moral capacities. We must put up 
with the diffusion of vicious literature when others carry it 
on at their own expense and on their own responsibility ; 
but it is monstrous to take the cost of it out of our pockets, 
or at all events to make us pay for a system of the fruits of 
which we know nothing. Of course it may not be denied that 
a certain amount of moral good will be disseminated among 
the poor by cheap publications along with much moral evil ; 
but then it is something to set off against this gain that 
each penny in the pound of additional Income-tax repre- 
sents a degree of demoralization in the class which makes 
returns to the collector. 

The notion that some great principle was involved in the 

of the “ ‘Taxes on Knowledge” wasat first propagated, 
not by the ultimate consumer of paper, or by the originators 
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of the educational movement, but by a certain number of a 
particular class of purchasers for sale—the publishers. The 
case lost nothing in the hands of these gentlemen, of whom 
some were accomplished themselvey in the art of writing, and 
all had the pens of ready writers at their disposal. There 
are few persons who have not been impressed by Mr. 
Kyicur’s often-told story of the share the Paper-duty had 
in defeating his attempt to supply the poorer classes with 
cheap, useful, and wholesome literature ; yet nothing is more 
certain than that there was considerable unfairness in his 
statement. The Paper-duty, of al] the items in Mr. Knicut's 
expenditure, was the one most accurately calculable before- 
hand, and he must have known, at the moment of issuing 
his prospectus, the exact amount he would have to contri- 
bute to the Inland Revenue for every hundred copies which 
he succeeded in circulating. As we cannot suppose that Mr. 
Kuicur started his enterprise with the conviction that it 
would fail, we must assume that his disappointment arose 
from his calculations proving delusive on some other point— 
probably in the extent of sale necessary to make his experi- 
ment pay. The true account of the matter therefore is, 
uot that the Paper-duty ruined his publication, but that the 
interest of the public in useful knowledge is not sufficient to 
induce them to purchase in numbers sufficient to com- 
pensate for the burden of the duty. If Mr. Kwyicur's 
case proved that the excise on paper is onerous, it certainly 
proved also that there is not an unlimited market for 
healthy and useful knowledge ; nor, in fact, does anybody 
believe that serials like Mr. Kyicut's will be much more 
widely diffused when the duty is gone than they are at 
present, though it may be that they will circulate among a 
limited class with more profit to the publisher. The 
advocacy of the repeal has passed from Mr. Knicur and 
Mr. CuamBers to the cheap newspapers ; and it is scarcely 
disguised that the “poor man’s book and sheet” means his 
penny novel, plagiarized from the French, and his penny 
journal, with its reports of the Divorce Court. Now, ceteris 
paribus, it would be better no doubt that the Kitchen 
Novelist and the Daily Backbiter should have a chance of 
moral reformation afforded them by the abatement of the 
duty, but we utterly deny that this or any other measure 
will give them a value represented by the sacrifice of 
rather more than a million sterling a year. There is 
a long ascent to be climbed before the level of bare 
respectability is reached. Is it not so? We appeal to the 
Kingston Assizes, which, as the Z'imes assured us on Tuesday, 
constitute the mirror and index of contemporary manners. 
About a fortnight ago, a gentleman with a disguised Jewish 
name, the proprietor of the penny newspaper which is sup- 
posed to have far the most extensive circulation, figured at 
Kingston as defendant in such an action for libel as we suppose 
was never tried before. His journal had positively published a 
series of leading articles on a rape case—as common a rape 
case as ever was rejected by a respectable reporter on the 
ground of its unfitness for publication—and the jury, in 
giving damages against him, very properly attached weight 
to the complaint of the plaintiff, who was a Thames porter, 
that the defendant's libels had caused him to be unmercifully 
“chatfed” by the boys of his neighbourhood. The “ poor 
“man’s sheet” is therefore a journal which appropriates its 
leading columns to the discussion of indecent police cases, 
and the class which gathers knowledge from its lessons is 
the youth of Rotherhithe and the Isle of Dogs. For this we 
are to pay a penny in the pound of extra Income-tax, and 
to render still more perilous the sharp passage of political 
affairs which is to follow the enactment of the Reform Bill. 


THE ADMIRALTY ASLEEP. 
| es nearly two months the subject of the navy has 


scarcely been mentioned in Parliament, and, as a natural 
consequence, the Admiralty has begun to relapse into the 
torpor which it loves, There is a regular cycle in all political 
matters, which recurs, year after year, with surprising regu- 
larity. The early spring is the time for party struggles and 
Ministerial casualties or triumphs, as the case may be. The 
next period, after the estimates are voted, is the time for 
administrative repose. Until the official statement has 
been made, the dockyards ring with the incessant labour of 
shipwrights working double tides to make up the arrears of 
the past year, and enable the First Lord or the Secretary of 
the Admiralty to present as satisfactory an account as pos- 
sible to the House of Commons and the country. But this 


promontory once weathered, it is all easy sailing. If a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer murmurs at the growth of the 
expenditure, there is every disposition to yield to his sug- 
gestions. There are ten or twelve months before another 
account will be called for, and who knows to what hands 
the duty of preparing it will fall? So ships are paid off with 
little remorse, shipwrights are discharged without a thought 
as to the difficulty of collecting them again, the Board 
breathes once more after the nervous excitement of incessant 
attacks, and everything goes on as smoothly and pleasantly 
as if pressing emergencies were always ready to wait the 
convenience of naval Lords. 

It might have been expected that, in the midst of European 
complications and prognostics of war, with the French alliance 
curtly and definitively broken assunder, the energies of the 
Admiralty would have been sufficient to battle successfully 
with their annual attack of paralysis. But it has not been 
so, and the scraps of naval news which are constantly 
turning up relate for the most part to the discharge of 
workmen from the different dockyards. It is a favourite 
subject of official complaint that the ebb and flow of public 
opinion and Parliamentary liberality prevents the possibility 
of continuous and effective work in the naval establishments.- 
Of late years, at any rate, there has been no wavering in the - 
popular demand, but the Admiralty nevertheless pursue the 
same system of intermittent labour, for no apparent reason 
beyond the gratification of their own indolence and caprice. 
This unsteadiness of purpose is the bane of all efficiency. 
Loitering for one half of the year, and hurrying for the other, 
is the way to make both bad work and dear work. And 
all the time that we are indulging in this senseless alter- 
nation of sloth and energy, France, directed by one inflexible 
will, goes on with her steady incessant labour. At half the 
expense which we incur, she finds the way to set an impreg- 
nable arsenal opposite to our defenceless Portsmouth, and to 
add to her navy, with a rapidity which, in the long run, we 
shall find it hard to surpass, unless we learn from our neigh- 
bours the persistent energy to which they owe the marvel- 
lous growth of their fleet from an insignificant nucleus up 
to a point almost on a level with our own. Last year, 
England, it is true, by an unprecedented effort, gained some 
way on her rival; but no race was ever won by a series of 
spurts, and it will be impossible to feel any confidence in the 
pledges of the Admiralty so long as they persist in the old 
practice of relaxing their exertions the instant that public 
attention is diverted to other matters. . 

The present, at any rate, is not the time to indulge in 
sloth. The tide of French aggression has already trenched 
upon rights which Europe is pledged to maintain, and the 
real significance of the Italian war and the Savoy robbery— 
for us, at any rate—is that the moment when England may 
be dragged into the strife which threatens the Continent is 
visibly drawing nearer with every change in the aspect of 
affairs. And with the foresight which never fuils him, 
Napo.eon is making ready for the advent of the grand 
struggle. The preparations in the French dockyards have 
never been so energetic and of so suspicious a character as 
they are now. It is no longer a mere desire to lay the 
foundation for naval preponderance in future years, but all 
that is being done points to a determination to be armed 
and supplied in perfect readiness for a maritime war which 
may come any day without a moment’s warning. Not only 
are the French arsenals put on a war footing, but coast 
batteries are being rapidly organized for defence against a 
neighbour whom France can have no other cause to fear 
than that which is supplied by the consciousness of aggressions 
which she meditates herself. Our attitude ought not to be less 
vigilant than that of the enemy of European peace, and it 
cannot yet be pretended that enough has been done, and that 
for a while we may safely rest on our present strength. The 
perilous deficiency of line-of-battle ships, it is true, has been 
in a great degree supplied, and our fifty three-deckers, if 
they were but manned, would doubtless give a good account 
of any hostile fleet. But this is only one of many essential 
elements of naval strength. Frigates, according to some 
authorities, are destined, in the next war, to eclipse the 
heavier vessels on which our exertions have been chiefly 
concentrated. This may or may not prove a correct autici- 
pation ; but whether it be so or not, no country can retain 
the command of the seas, and still less can it protect a com- 
merce like that of England, without a vast superiority in fast 
ships of the frigate class. This is our weakest point, and if, 
instead of discharging shipwrights, the Admiralty were to 
employ every man they could obtain in the construction of 
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frigates, the result of a year’s labour would scarcely bring 
our force up to the level of that of France. It is not 
enough to have regained the lead in a single class of vessels. 
If liners are essential to ensure the command of the"Channel 
and the safety of the dockyards, and frigates not less so to 
keep the ocean open for our trade, it may be that the most 
effective means of attack will be supplied by a numerous 
fleet of small and heavily-armed vessels. The inventions of 
ArmstronG and WHITworTH seem to have been made for the 
especial purpose of exalting the importance of gun-boats. 
The comparative lightness of the new ordnance will obviate 
what has hitherto been the almost insuperable difficulty of 
building a small swift vessel of light draught with stability 
enough to allow guns of the largest class to be effectually 
worked ina heavy sea. Then every addition to the pre- 
cision and range of artillery adds to the importance of 
diminishing to the utmost the mark which a vessel presents. 
If any ship can live through a storm of shot and shell such 
as modern cannon can hurl against her, it should be one 
which will present a scarcely visible mark to an enemy, 


which shall be able by superior speed te select her own posi- 


tion, and the range of whose guns shall at least equal any 


~ that can be brought against her. We have a considerable 


number of gun-boats hauled up at Portsmouth, but the 
vessels which are to fulfil all the conditions we have stated 
still remain to be built, and in this again the Admiralty may 
find more than abundant occupation. And beyond all this 
comes the serious question as to the probable efficiency of 
the costly iron ships on which the French Emperor places 
so much reliance. It is said that at four-hundred yards a 
Wurtworrtn bolt will penetrate the stoutest sheathing. But 
granting this, and even looking forward to the distant time 
when all our ships will perhaps be armed with the best guns 
which can be manufactured, it is by no means certain 
that a ship which is invulnerable at all but short ranges 
may not have an immense advantage over a wooden 
vessel, which may be sunk or blown-up at a distance of 
two or three miles. So long as it is possible that the 
Emperor’s experiment may turn out a success, it cannot be 
right that England should stake her safety upon any untried 
theories as to the probable inefficiency of these iron-sheathed 
monsters. Here, therefore, is another field for exertion, not less 
pressing or less neglected than the others we have mentioned. 

Whatever may be the issue of inaction, the whole respon- 
sibility will rest upon the Admiralty. No reaction has for 
an instaut checked the resolution of the country or the 
liberality of Parliament. The Admiralty has been dealt 
with only too leniently for the shameful waste of public 
money which it suffers to go on in the dockyards ; but if 
to extravagance it adds inefficiency, the rickety old institu- 
tion will scarcely be able to resist the stored-up indignation 
of the country. If the nation is doomed to pay for every 
ship twice as much as she ought to cost, the least that can 
be expected in return for the money so lavishly voted is that 
the object for which the sacrifice is made shall not be lost 
by official perverseness or neglect. 


THEATRICALS WITH THE SIN OFF. 


| ie is considered proper to close the theatres, at least as regards 
the ordinary use of them, in Passion Week. But as the 
ublic even at this season has vacant hours, various substitutes 
or the ordinary plays and operas have been contrived to occupy 
them. Concerts of any kind are probably less sinful than 
dramatic entertainments; while concerts of sacred music are 
thought to be in a certain degree spiritual. Readings of plays 
too, where the acting is slight, and scenery and costume are 
wanting, are recognised as perfectly appropriate to all but one 
evening of the week now closing. But perhaps the most satis- 
factory of all devices for supporting the shutting of the theatres 
is to be found in the scientific, or critical, or historical lecture 
or oration. We observe that the well-known name of “John 
B. Gough” becomes prominent in advertising columns about this 
period. Miss Amy Sedgwick, too, bethinks herself that she is as 
capable as any one of supplying out of her own resources the his- 
trionic accessories amid which her talents are usually displayed. 
And there is also M. Louis Blane, “late member of the Provisional 
Government of France’—as one of the advertisements, in the 
true Barnum vein, described him—offering not only novelty of 
subject but of performer, to the curiosity of a public which has 
for a week abjured play-going. And last, but not least, there is 
that well-known pulpit and platform favourite, the Rev. J. M. 
Bellew, with whom we were invited to spend an agreeable and 
strictly correct evening on Monday last. 
Mr. Bellew, says the advertisement, “has consented to deliver 
his new lecture” in aid of the Printers’ Pension Society, at St. 
Martin’s Hall. We of course understand that the Society had 


to put a gentle pressure upon the reverend and modest lecturer 
before he consented to appear in such a public place even for a 

hilanthropic object. We are to conceive the Committee of the 
ty saying to him— 

Hence with denial vain and coy excuse ; 

and the result of their entreaties was, that for the benefit 

rimarily of dilapidated printers, and secondarily of mankind at 
large, e “new lecture” has been delivered to an admiring 
audience. No doubt this lecture, of which the subject is Milton, 
is called “‘new” in contradistinction to another lecture treating 
of Palestine, which Mr. Bellew has consented to deliver so man 
times that it might with truth, although not perhaps wi 
ae, be called “old.” The high qualifications of Mr. 

ellew for lecturing will be readily understood by those who 
have heard him preach. Perhaps it was matter of regret that 
some slight imitation of a pulpit could not have been introduced 
into St. Martin’s Hall. We should say that Mr. Bellew’s legs 
are unaccustomed to public speaking; and if they could have 
been consulted we think they would not readily have “ con- 
sented” to appear unveiled before a large assembly. We 
feel persuaded that their modesty was discomposed at the 
want of that double shroud of silken robe and ere 
behind which they have been used to play their humble but 
useful part in the performances of the famous preacher. But in 
other respects Mr. Bellew’s admirers would find little to regret. 
There was the flowing hair, “grey, but not with years,” the 
features, the voice, the attitude, the artifices, which charm the 
lady listeners to the sermon, employed with equal skill, and less 
restraint, to rivet their attention upon the lecture. 

It is perhaps a little surprising that Mr. Bellew should have 
odealadt Milton for the subject of his new lecture. No doubt he 
saw it had capabilities. In the first place, Milton was by birth 
and youthful home a Londoner. He often walked along Cheap- 
side. Mr. Bellew can tell his audience, with the air of one who 
knows that applause will follow, that he thinks some of them hare 
done the same. We need not say that the applause did follow. 
A portly gentleman in particular was immensely tickled at 
being told that Mr. Bellew suspected him of having walked along 
Cheapside, and emphatic clapping resounded from weighty hands. 
Perhaps the portly gentleman had heard the day before trom the 
same lips that he was a miserable sinner; and it may have been 
the transformation of an austere minister of the Gospel into an 
affable joker of small jokes that affected him with such 
obstreperous delight. At any rate this was an undeniable hit. 
And presently Mr. Bellew fixed the exact spot where “ little-hoy 
Milton,” as of course he called him, was born and bred. Here 
hit rapidly followed hit. The houses which stand on the site 
of that where Milton’s father dwelt, are now occupied by 
a firm of ‘Copestake and Co.” There is a joke in the name 
of “‘Copestake.” And one of the houses so occupied is numbered 
“62a.” Here is another and still better joke. Mr. Bellew 
dwelt with delightful emphasis upon this “a.” And then 
there is the name of “ Bread-street.” Here Mr. Bellew some- 
times walks and feeds on intellectual bread ; for here was Milton 
born, and here stood the Mermaid tavern, which Shakspeare 
and Jonson haunted. This appeal to the literary sympathies of 
the listening printers would naturally be most successtul. And 
close to Bread-street stands Bow Church, with its projecting clock. 
Most of us have seen the edifice, and when Mr. Bellew compares it 
to a giant holding out at arm’s length a dumb-bell to prove his 
strength, we feel at once that Mr. Bellew is an immenge deal 
cleverer than we are. If the steeple of Bow Church had fallen, 
the bells might have dropped into “‘ Baby Milton’s” cradle. We 
observe that Mr. Masson, in his life of Milton, lays stress upon 
the same circumstance. But the simile of the giant exercising his 
muscles is Mr. Bellew’s own. We rather suspect that the 
temptation to improve in this and other particulars upon Mr. 
Masson’s labours may have partly induced Mr. Bellew to lecture 
upon Milton. The audience in St. Martin’s Hall were little 
likely to have read Mr. Masson’s learned and ponderous work; and 
80 Mr. Bellew was able to exhibit himself before them in the light 
of an original inquirer into the facts of Milton’s early life. Nir 
Masson will, we hope, be gratified to see his researches popu- 
larized so skilfully. There is, for example, a great question 
among biographers whether Milton was flogged at college. Mr. 
Masson prosecutes this inquiry slowly and methodically. Mr. 
Bellew follows him airily and daintily. Of course Mr. Bellew 
declines to believe, except upon the strongest evidence,that a great 
poet was whipped publicly when a manhood. But the 
flogging may have happened at an age when such things are 
not even now unusual, nor perhaps unsuitable; or it may have 
happened later. A Latin epistle of Milton to Diodati, written in his 
eighteenth year, has been supposed to allude to this unpleasant 
incident, and to fix the date of it a few months previous. But 
Mr. Bellew, more fortunate than Mr. Masson, has convinced 
himself that the passage ia question does not allude to flogging ; 
and he quoted and translated an elegiac couplet, in order that 
the printers and the printers’ friends might judge for themselves 
of the soundness of this opinion. It is difficult to say whether 
Mr. Bellew or his hearers could claim the higher authority upon 
a question of Latin scholarship. However, no one but a cross- 
grained old Tory like Dr. Johnson could believe in Milton's 
being flogged. Mr. Bellew, on behalf of the intellect and poetry 
of the age, protests against such a supposition, and his hearers 
applaud the protest. 
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If we could look into Mr. Bellew’s soul, we should be quite 
prepared to find there a conviction that he is capable of readin 
the serious parts of Milton so as to lend to them new force an 
beauty. It does happen very frequently that eminent performers 
in the comic line cherish through life a secret belief that nature 
has designed them for great tragedians. Possibly Mr. Bellew is 
labouring under a similar delusion; or even if he has correctly 
estimated his own talent for serious declamation, a mistaken 
public is yet likely to persist in demanding that he should joke 
unto it slender jokes. The audience at St. Martin’s Hall did not 
appear to care much for extracts from the Areopagitica and from 
aradise Lost. But Mr. Bellew may content himself with 
the reflection that it is not given to the same mind to appreciate 
as they both deserve the eloquence of the yey preacher and 
that which Milton puts into the mouth of the lost archangel. 
The attraction of Mr. Bellew’s lecture lies in the minute personal 
history and the weak facetiousness with which he fills it. By 
these means he pleases his hearers; and by spouting ode and 
epic he gratifies himself. But he wisely took this pleasure in 
moderation. If he were to venture to declaim the sublimest 
parts of the Paradise Lost continuously for half-an-hour, we 
would bet odds that the reserved seats, in which alone it is pos- 
sible to attain an easy posture, would show a my majority of 
sleepers before he finished. Neither respect for Milton’s poetry 
nor for Mr. Bellew’s oratory would long delay the march of the 
leaden god. Our stout friend before referred to would nudge 
his sleeping wife, and soon he would sleep himself. But Mr. 
Bellew knows better than to incur a peril which a little skilful 
management may avert. It must be owned that Paradise Lost 
is apt to become heavy reading. It happened, however, that 


_ this poem was submitted to the Archbishop of nie to 
ev 


obtain his license, and he handed it for perusal to the 
Thomas Tomkins, M.A., who, being a blockhead, was near sup- 
pressing it. Mr. Bellew’s utterance of the sounds “ M.A.” is 
enough to revive his audience. And he actually calls the reve- 
rend critic “‘ Tommy Tomkins.” Immediately a weight is lifted 
from heavy eyelids. And he goes on to pronounce the Arch- 
bishop’s deputy an ass. The audience is gratified at assisting 
ass this sentence. They can thus display their own 
good taste, and it is pleasant to be placed, as it were, 
upon a level both with the lecturer and with the clergy 
everally. Mr. Bellew knows very well that the laity like to 
ea a little gentle chaffing of his own order; and so he says, 
in allusion to the Lambeth critic of Paradise Lost, that parsons 
always love to have a hand in poetry. And, again, after stating 
that Milton’s father attended, with his family, at the church of 
the Rey. Mr. Stock, he calls this practice “sitting uader” Mr. 
Stock ; and presently, being encouraged by the kind reception 
of this sally, he speaks of Milton senior as “ taking stock on 
Sunday”—a joke which is welcomed with huge delight by the 
same stout gentleman who was conscious of sometimes walking 
along Cheapside. Nor is Mr. Bellew less skilful in awakening 
the interest of the ladies. Milton was a poet and a musician. 
Milton was in love at nineteen years of age. At this time some 
men destined to future fame were intent on politics, but Milton, 
be it again repeated, was in love. Milton described the ladies who 
walked along the middle of Cheapside, and Mr. Bellew will translate 
hislanguage. And ata later age Milton went to Rome, and there 
he addressed poetic compliments to the famous singer, Leonora 
Baroni. “Now, young ladies,” says the reverend lecturer, 
“don’t read these poems. But if I thus admonish you, of course 
I know quite well that, as soon as you get home to-night, you 
will take down your Miltons and turn to them. Ah! But you 
will be disappointed; for you will find that Milton paid his com- 
liments in Latin.” This was perhaps Mr. Bellew’s greatest hit. 
e regret to spoil his sport with the young ladies by remarking, 
first, that a translation of these ms is given by Mr. Masson ; 
and, secondly, that, as every scholar would expect, they are, even 
when translated, almost unintelligible, and wholly unattractive, 
to the young ladies whom Mr. Bellew addressed. Still, these 
remarks do not impeach Mr. Bellew’s claim to reckon as one of 
the most skilful compounders of trivial anecdotes and puny wit 
for the gratification of audiences to whom the regular theatres 
are closed. What Milton would himself have said, if he could 
have heard Mr. Bellew’s lecture, is another question. Perhaps 
he might have complained that the reverend orator’s knowledge 
of “the faithful herdsman’s art” was small. Perhaps, if he 

could go into Mr. Bellew’s church, the line— 
The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 


would appear to its author to have a new and forcible application. 
But Milton sleeps in peace, and knows not of the vile use to which, 
in an evil day, his noble history is put. Alas! that the dust of 
Alexander should stop a bung-hole! Alas! that the memory of 
Milton should be made a machine for poking fun. 


READY-MADE PUFFING. 


HE author of the Biglow Papers wished to save the world 

the trouble of criticising his performance, and inserted, at 

the opening of the volume, a series of newspaper commentaries. 
e made them himself; and they were at least as impartial and 
as apposite as they would have been if they had been the genuine 
expressions of newspaper criticism. The example set in fun on 
the other side of the Atlantic has never been seriously followed 
on this side, but very near approaches have been made to this cul- 


minating stroke of puffing. Here, however, the publisher, and not 
the author, generally undertakes the business. The opinions of the 
press are collected and clustered beneath the advertisement of 
the book’s title. There are many stages in the art with which 
this is done. The lowest stage is soareely distinguishable from 
the method adopted by the author of the Biglow Papers. Those 
of our readers who have purchased books at railway-stalls may 
have observed that one of the most enterprising purveyors of 
that kind of literature fills the initiatory pa es of his volumes 
with accounts of other books he has published, and that the titles 
are followed by disjointed criticisms to which the name of no paper 
whatever is attached. Certainly there is no fraud in this. 
Rather there is a sublime contempt for the public in inserting 
criticisms which do not even pretend to be the criticisms of any 
one. What a curious trade it must be to have the composition 
of these irresponsible bursts of admiration! Their author and the 
poet retained by Messrs. Moses must survey life from the oddest 
int of view. For both do their wotk well, and yet they must 
ave the most fixed conviction of the inexhaustible folly of the 
world. Their fellow-creatures are so constituted as to be sure to 
be tickled by the most palpable devices, and yet are worth tickling 
neatly. There must be a kind of cynical and monotonous fun in 
penning these criticisms. A new novel, for example, is written by 
A. B. and is put into the puffer’s hands. He invents anumber of 
little epigrammatic sentences which seem to have come from half 
the newspapers in England, and are ranged in a series under the 
advertisement of the novel. ‘A. B. has eclipsed himself.” “ Here 
we once more have our favourite, A. B., with his old quiet 
pathos, and more than his old aptitude for adventure, passion, and 
philosophy.” ‘ Pregnant, practical, —. and soon. The next 
stage in this branch of puffing is to add the name ofa paper no one 
ever heard of. The Ross Sentinel thinks “A. B.’s book a better 
realization of the ideal of fiction than we have seen since the 
days of Pelham and Tom Jones.” The Inverary Freeman con- 
siders that “A. B.’s novel may safely lie in the lap of youth and 
on the toilette table of beauty.” We believe it to have been a 
well directed contempt for the panegyrics of these obscure 
journals that drove the publisher to whom we have alluded into 
the simpler and honester plan of having no journals mentioned 
at all. Then comes the stage in which the puffs are real extracts 
from real criticisms, but, the context being entirely omitted, the 
ogee is rather invented than borrowed. For example, the critic 
as perhaps really said, “A. B.’s novel is well written, consider- 
ing that, as he tells us, he only took a month to compose it, but 
this foolish haste and his inherent vulgarity have spoilt his plot, 
which he has borrowed from a well-known French tale, and which 
in itself is very romp A In the puffing advertisement this 
criticism is somewhat abridged, and appears thus—‘“‘A. B.’s novel 
is well written, and the plot is very interesting.” Of course, really 
respectable publishers who insert newspaper criticisms in their 
advertisements deal quite fairly with the public, and only repeat 
what has been actually said, but the advertisements followed by 
literary criticisms which proceed from such houses form but a 
small portion of the whole. 

But what is an author to do who is unknown, or who cannot 
om his publisher to do all this for him? How is he to help 

imself? We can tell our readers exactly what, as a matter of 
fact, authors have adopted as their best engine of puffing. They 
print on separate pieces of paper about a dozen short, telling 
extracts from their work, taking care to put the full title of the 
book at the tail of each extract. We have lately received a 
packet of such extracts, and the volume from which these ex- 
tracts came bore the magnificent and imposing title of Gros- 
smith’s Government upon First Principles. This packet was 
accompanied by a letter from the author, intimating that these 
extracts might be conveniently inserted in a review of the book, 
and that, if this were done, he would do us the favour of adver- 
tising in our columns. Only to think of a man writing on First 
Principles and going in for such a little job as this! Certainly it 
is a disappointing world. In his volume, nothing is half good 
enough or great enough for Mr. Grossmith. He finds fault with 
the British Constitution andthe Established Church. He wants 
to establish a pure theocracy ; he cannot put up with any govern- 
ment unless it is “ based upon the pure, innocent, and good.” 
He has i a scheme for paying off the National Debt in two 
years. He asks a mags of questions easier to ask than to 
answer. For instance, “ Why have not the State and the Pro- 
testant Church adopted Plato?” He is a learned man, and 
knows Hebrew, and Sanscrit, and Greek, and in fact almost 
every language, except perhaps English. And yet the end of it 
all is, that he offers to advertise, if the right extracts are inserted 
in a review. The worst of it is, that we cannot suppose that 
these pages of extracts were printed merely to be used once. 
These telling paragraphs must have been offered elsewhere, and 
the author of a theocracy has, we fear, inaugurated the advent of 
“ the innocent and the good” by asly attempt at wholesale cor- 
ruption. 

Among the thousand shades of puffing, these newspaper criti- 
cisms from no newspapers, and these extracts offered with a 
pledge of advertising, are perhaps the coarsest ; but they make 
us think of the nicer and finer shades from which it is so much 
more difficult tofree ourselves. The most innocent, and yet in some 
ways the most dangerous, form of puffing is that which takes the 
form of habitual, ae undiscriminating praise. We do not 
find fault with mere friendly criticism. Critics are men, and 
cannot avoid having tenderness for their friends. We may all 
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honestly overrate the performances of a person whose works 
have much more beauty and meaning for us than for others, 
because we can see in them traces of character that we know and 
like. It is not dishonest to deal gently with the faults in our 
friend’s book that we cannot help seeing. We do not even 
seriously quarrel with such an infantine audacity of friendship 
as —— prompted the author of a book on British novelists 
to include in the list his friend who was only going to 
write a fiction. But what we dislike is the habit of being 
evenly and universally civil to everybody. Tho same fear 
of small evils and hope of small gains which prompts the 
coarser efforts of puffing prompts also this civility. Perhaps 
the critic is sometimes sincere. He likes namby-pamby writing, 
provided it accords with his school of theology, or betrays the 
power of catching his favourite smartness of language. But very 
often the critic only allows himself to think so because he fears, 
if he reflected further, he might have to say things which would 
raise up enemies to himself personally, or to his friends, or to 
the publication in which he is interested. Thus he becomes 
encircled in a conventional sphere of laudatory platitudes. He 
is also haunted by a fear lest he should discourage a writer who, 
like himself, is trying to write his best, who has done as well as 
he could, and has to make his way. Ali this runs into puffing. 
A critic has nothing to do with the feelings or prospects of a 
writer. If a book is a bad book or a foolish book, it is his busi- 
ness, so far as he can, to prevent its having influence or success. 
If soft hitting will not effect this, he must hit hard. It is not 
by any means a pleasant thing—and, at the moment, it is 
by no means an improving thing—to sit down and think 
how an attack on a book can be made as telling and 
severe as possible. But a bad book is a critic’s enemy; 
and there is no use in firing with blank cartridge at a 
foe that it is our duty to get rid of. Fifty years ago, criticism 
was much more sharp and stinging than it is now. We do not 
wish to return to the sharpness and pungency of that time, 
because the fierceness of the attack then orivinated in the fact that 
the critic and the criticised belonged to different political parties. 
We have become wisely tolerant of difference of opinion; but 
in doing so, we have become unwisely tolerant of dilferehoe of 
merit. On the face of it, all this uniformity of favourable 
opinion is absurd. Every second book that is published, at least, 
meets with what is called a welcome from the press; and yet 
every one agrees that most books published are very bad. 
People like our friend of the First Principles do good in their 
way, and by a kind of accident. From time to time they bring 
some peculiarly bad sort of puffing into contempt. They expose 
the machinery by which a stupid trick is worked, and for the 
future the public is so far more fastidious as to require machinery 
of a finer and more delicate construction. Henceforth, when we 
see an extract from a book no one ever heard of stuck between 
two accounts of gigantic cauliflowers, we shall know that it is all 
mere “ Grossmith,” and shall look to the advertisement sheet 
to see if the compliment to Plato and perty has been paid for. 
Soon the public will begin to disregard the flattering encomiums 
from anonymous panegyrists that accompany the additions to 
Railway Libraries. Already we have got so far that the illus- 
trative anecdotes that go to prove the unrivalled excellence of 
some sort of snuff, spectacles, or pills are generally required to 
he paid for and proclaimed as advertisements, and not inserted, 
as formerly, among pieces of public intelligence. The whole 
character of the English press gradually improves. If we take 
the exceptional instances, and contrast them with the highest 
standards, we find much to condemn and regret. There is an 
infinitude of twaddle, of prejudice and bigotry in nine-tenths of 
English newspapers ; but still it is not only much the best press 
that has ever existed, but it is a great deal better than any other 
country could produce. If we compare it during any two 
periods, can we doubt that it becomes more decent, honester, 
and better informed? What it fails in is in power and freedom 
of thought. Puffing in some shape or other has too strong a 
hold of it. It sings in a very mild way the praises of all 
the sects and cliques and interests that occupy the country. 
It puffs whatever an orthodox majority thinks worthy of 
being puffed in politics, society, and religion. This wy 
acts as a lamentable hindrance to independent-thought. But, in 
the end, we have little doubt that independent thought will 
master it. It ought to be acknowledged that puffing is only one 
side of toleration. Praising everybody is a silly exaggeration 
of enduring everybody. Toleration is the great lesson of the 
resent day; but, as it is purely negative, it will, we may hope, 
be followed by something that is fit to fill the vacant place 
which toleration has cleared. What we now think the finer 
shades of puffing may then page seem as absurd as the 
imbecile stratagems of an author who expects, by forwarding a 
bundle of extracts, to procure a favourable notice of a book 
beginning with an inquiry into the Sanscrit name of the Deity, 
and ending with a plan for raising a revenue of four hundred 
millions a year without any one feeling the burden. 


THE THANKLESS PUBLICANS. 


HE one hundred and five thousand beery gentlemen whose 
disinterested anxiety for the morals of the public finds so 


well alone, and rest content with the advantageous compromise 
to which the Chancellor of the Exchequer had been driven b 
the necessities of his position. Whatever may be the result 
of the present discussion, there can be no doubt that the 
general attention which is now being directed to the subject, 
and the information which from one quarter or another is 
being elicited respecting it, will have gone far to permanently 
undermine the authority of the tyrannical oligarchy who at pre- 
sent grow rich upon the national habits of intoxication, and who 
see sO many religious objections to any modification of a system 
under which they enjoy such unbroken prosperity. To the 
present generation, such unnatural and unholy alliances as 
that which is now supporting the publican interest are no un- 
familiar spectacle. We are startled at finding the 
teetotallers rallying gallantly toomnd the threatened beer-tub. 
Some hundreds of amiably credulous petitioners have been 
juggled into the conviction that they shall best serve the cause 
of temperance by enlisting in the ranks of their bitterest enemy, 
and have resolved, though under a hostile banner, to make a firm 
stand against the new importation which must throw the 
cherished day dream of a Permissive Maine Liquor Law further 
than ever into the indistinctness of the future. One cannot but 
aoe that persons of a philanthropical turn of mind should have 
fallen such easy victims to the sophistries and cant under which 
a frightened monopolist class has endeavoured to shelter the 
exceptional advantages which it derived from the existing con- 
dition of the Legislature. . 
We must congratulate the publicans on so proud a triumph 
over the simplicity of Sunday-school children, Methodist parsons, 
and elderly ladies. Creditable, however, as the achievement 
may be to their ingenuity, it has confessedly another and a less 
agreeable aspect. It is perfectly in accordance with the prevail- 
ing fashions of the age that a wealthy trading class of second- 
rate morality should not be able to take care of its precious 
monopolies without calling in the Kingdom of Heaven to its 
aid, and turning up the whites of its eyes about the interests of 
morality, and the impending degeneracy of British mothers. 
Nobody could be surprised that the owners and keepers of 
public-houses should offer a determined resistance to any probable 
curtailment of their profits, but the language which they have 
chosen to employ has been needlessly revoltingand sanctimonious. 
The ostentatious hypocrisy, however, of their defence has not 
been its most fatal defect. In the rashness of their angry in- 
gratitude they have had the folly to comment upon the illogical 
ition to which the Minister’s concessions have reduced 
im. They have murmured at the imperfection of the free- 
trade policy which allows one man to trade in wine and 
another in beer; and not all the arguments of their most 
vehement supporters will succeed in blinding the eyes of 
the British nation to the justice of the complaint. Tf Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill is to put an end to the disastrous and un- 
natural separation of the processes of eating and drinking, 
it seems absolutely preposterous that the relief should be ex- 
tended solely in the direction in which it is least called for, and 
will be least appreciated. It may be advisable that chicken and 
claret should be no longer estranged ; but it is far more important 
to the majority of Englishmen that the conventional divorce of 
mutton-chops and beer should at once be put an end to. It will 
need something more convincing than Mr. Fenimore Cooper's 
statistics or Sir Archibald Alison’s philosophy to reconcile the 
community to the present clumsy arrangement, which results in 
some 70,000 or 80,000 places of public refreshment being unable 
to supply the principal necessity of a good luncheon without 
needless inconvenience and loss of time. It may be per- 
fectly true, as Mr. Hardy asserted in the debate last Monday, 
that the old Scotch women were no soberer than they should 
be when claret was selling in the streets of Leith at sixpence 
a jug—or, again, that a certain percentage of homicides takes 
lace in the 360,000 wineshops of France. But the sober and 
decent members of society, who may be expected to be the prin- 
cipal frequenters of the refreshment-houses under the new 
régime, may naturally fail to see how their morals are protected 
bya provision which furnishes them with vin ordinaire on the spot, 
but obliges them to send out twopence by the waiter to the nearest 
pot-house for a glass of porter. The truth seems to be that the 
proposed enactment, as it originally stood, would have stimulated 
the consumption of wine and beer exactly in the direction in 
which it could be stimulated without any detriment to sobriety and 
decorum, and with the greatest addition to public convenience. 
Mr. Hardy tells us that there are already 684,000,000 gallons of 
intoxicating liquors annually consumed in the country, and that 
we ought to allow of no addition ; but the consumers on whom 
Mr. Gladstone reckons would belong to that great orderly 
middle class to which excess of any sort is comparatively un- 
familiar, and which is very unfairly treated if its frugal repasts 
are doomed to unnecessary aridity on account of the figures 
which may happen to express the unrestrained potations of less 
self-denying classes of society. It seems to be admitted, as 
proved by the instance of Liverpool, that an unrestrained grant 
of licenses for public-houses and beer-shops tends very materially 
to increase the amountof intoxication. In that town, where the 
plan of granting licenses indiscriminately was for some time 
pursued, the commitments for intoxication amounted occasionally 
to twenty times the annual average of several other places in 
which the magistrates exerted their prerogative of a discretional 


ceful an utterance in the columns of the Morning Advertiser, 
sen probably begun already to regret that they did not leave 
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freshment rooms, such as decent people frequent, if allowed to 
supply wine and beer, and submitted to a proper police inspec- 
tion, might not realize some, at least, of the good results on which 
Mr. Gladstone insisted ; and we heartily wish that the measure 
was likely to come into force in all its original integrity, in- 
stead of its present mutilated condition. 

In the discussion of last Monday, Mr. K. Seymer pointed out 
very forcibly the entire unreality of the objections with which 
a few class interests were endeavouring to check the progress of 
the Bill. The great brewers are still greater public-house pro- 

rietors. When Messrs. Calverts’ assets came to be examined, 
it was discovered that out of 750,000/., no less than 408,000/. were 
invested in public-houses, or in loans to publicans, who neces- 
sarily became their most subservient au 
Thenthe beer supplied from the brewery may beexcellent, but the 
publican is allowed so narrow a margin of profit as almost neces- 
sarily to be driven to adulterate his goods, or to press forward the 
sale of spirits, on which a larger profit may be realized. The 
more the matter is discussed, the less sympathy do we feel for 
these wealthy and determined monopolists, and the more do we 
regret that their influence in the House, and, through their 
agents, among the constituencies throughout the country, should 
have been able to impede and curtail a very wise and useful 
piece of legislation. As Mr. K. Seymer observed, if they have 
not sought protection, they have at any rate taken very kindly to 
it; and while they enjoy the benefits, they must not expect to be 
exempt from the inconveniences of their exceptional position. 
If they are constantly threatened with change, it is because 
they occupy an artificially privileged position, instead of the 
natural equality of the mercantile world; and no doubt “ they 
will on be threatened with change until they consent to 
earry on their business on the same principle as every other trade 
—that of free competition.” 


THE BATTLE OF THE SERPENTINE. 


th is a very wholesome trait of English character that we are 
never so entirely absorbed in the leading questions of the 
day as to lose our interest in smaller controversies. The industry 
of the Serpentine Committee is a refreshing example of this dis- 
position. With Savoy complications, Treaties of Commerce, and 
a tenpenny Income-tax to engross their thoughts, they have not 
grudged three weeks of patient and zealous inquiry into the best 
method of cleaning a dirty pool and keeping it for the future in 
a wholesome state. Chemists, engineers, and contractors have 
turned the subject over in every possible way, and the Committee 
have listened with as much patience, and cross-examined with as 
much zeal, as if there really were a difficulty to be got over or a 
doubt to be removed. Any farmer who had ever cleaned out a 
horse-pond could have told the Committee what to do quite as 
well as all the scientific witnesses who have been examined. Of 
course the unscientific plan would be to drain the pond, remove 
the filth, and put fresh water in the place of foul. If the amend- 
ment was to be lasting, a constant supply of unpolluted water 
must be introduced to replace that which in course of time would 
grow corrupt. But the Committee were far too wise to take so 
short a road to their Report. It is all very well for irresponsible 
pedestrians in Hyde Park or Kensington Gardens to pronounce 
a presumptuous judgment against the purity of the lake, with 
no better grounds for their complaint than the evidence 
of their own nostrils. But this is not the way for a Com- 
mittee to proceed; and it would have been quite irregular 
to discuss the means of purifying the Serpentine without 
first obtaining the evidence of an analytical chemist, backed 
by the engineer who is now engaged in the construction of 
an elaborate cleansing apparatus, to show that the water is 
already in such a state of purity as not to require any cleansing 
at all. Mr. Hawkesley, in his eagerness to establish the fair 
fame of the pellucid lake, did not hesitate to condemn the plan 
on which he has already induced the Government to expend some 
13,0001. “The water,” he said, “ does produce organism, but not 
80 — as it will do after it has been passed through the filter.” 
Dr. Odling is quite as decided in his judgment on the chemical 
state of the calumniated fluid. The Serpentine, he tells us, does 
not contain nearly so much organic matter as the Duck Island 
well, from which the irresistible inference should be that the best 
thing to do would be to leave matters as they are. As for the 
mud, it is certainly pronounced as black as ink, and is ascertained 
to be not less than eight feet deep. But, if Mr. Hawkesley is to be 
believed, it produces no perceptible injury; and it is a mere 
popular prejudice to prefer a concrete or gravel bottom. Yet, 
all the while the Serpentine does stink. That is the popular 
argument, and no scientific talk can alter it. Happily some 
witnesses were called who brought common sense to bear upon 
the subject, or the Report would thaps have followed the 
stereotyped precedent of Election Committees, and declared 
that there was corruption somewhere, but that the water and 
the mud were exonerated from all personal connexion with the 
same. Mr. Williams, the superintendent of the Humane 
Society, came to the rescue of the bewildered Committee. He 
had only facts to set against science. ‘The water had for some 
ne grown so foul that he had been obliged to give up bathing 

imself, and he had ascertained that many of the deaths of 
half-drowned bathers were due to the deleterious effect of 
the mud. This may easily be credited when we learn that the 


constant customers. . 


unfortunates assisted by the Humane Society, are “ generally 
found with their heads and shoulders embedded in the mud, and 
kicking with their legs,” and in one case an over-bold bather 
who had jumped from the bridge was so tightly fixed in the mud 
“that he had to be twisted round by the drag like a corkscrew 
before he could be got out.” Even the boatmen suffer so much 
from the vile odours that the doctor of the society, not having 
the fear of Dean Close before his eyes, prescribed tobacco as 
the best preventive. After this, the pedantry of analytical 
chemists will, it may be hoped, be appreciated at its true 
value. The truth is that some of the evidence of this kind 
was barely honest. The quantity of organic matter is no test 
at all of the purity of water. Animal and vegetable remains 
cease to be poisonous as soon as they are oxydised, and it does 
happen (though Dr. Hassall was the only chemist who had the 
fairness to say as much) that the so-called organic matter in the 
water of St. James’s Park consists in great part of perfectly 
harmless nitric acid, while the mud and water in the Serpentine 
are precisely in that state of transition in which they cannot fail 
to give off poisonous exhalations. The Committee might just as 
well have contented themselves with the notorious fact, but 
though they chose to listen to witnesses who — after their 
own fashion, that the Serpentine had no right to be offensive, 
they have had the sense to pay due heed to Dr. Hassall’s ex- 
planation, which at once confirmed the nasal impressions of the 
public, and exposed the sham science which was set up on the 
other side. 

When once it was established that the mud and water of the 
lake stood in need of purification, the great battle of the Serpen- 
tine was virtually won. It is difficult to conceive anything more 
absurd than the proposal which was made to pour clean water 
into a basin so abominable as the mud-coated receptacle in Hyde 
Park. But Mr. ifawkesley managed to cap even this absurdity, 
for while he preserved the contaminating influence of the mud, 
the water which he proposed to supply would, on his own showing, 
have been more active in the production of vegetable growt 
than the pea-soupcoloured mixture in which summer bathers inthe 
Serpentine are accustomed to disport themselves. Mr. Hawkesley 
sympathized, as he said, to a certain extent, with those who 
entertain the notion that water in which thousands are bathing 
daily ought occasionally to be changed; but, at the same time, 
he thought ita great mistake to suppose that nature does not 
destroy the pollution as fast as it is caused. What a pity that 
the facts did not support this pleasant theory ; but as wy are 
characteristically obstinate, there was no choice for the Com- 
mittee but to place the work in the hands of those who are pre- 
pared to recognise the existence of the evil which has to be 
removed. 

The Committee has prudently abstained from dealing with the 
multitude of collateral controversies which the zeal of the rival 
factions raised. Whether the pumping operations in St. James’s 
Park are likely to destroy ail the houses in Belgravia b sapping 
their foundations—whether the water comes to Duck Islan 
from the Thames, or the gravel, or the Victoria sewer—whether 
the quantity available from this source is half-a-million or five 
millions of gallons a-day—whether Mr. Hawkesley’s filter-beds 
will be more grateful to the public when converted into winter 
gardens than they would have been if employed in the produc- 
tion of soiled sand, to be carted daily across the slopes of Ken- 
sington Gardens—whether the Serpentine could be supplied by 
surface-drainage as easily as Mr. Walter’s Jake—and whether 
the objectionable mud should be flushed, or carted off, or dried, 
or burnt—are all, no doubt, questions of the gravest importance. 
But, speaking for the public, we are perfectly indifferent as to 
the method by which the end may be attained, and are 
content with the decision that the Serpentine shall in future 
be converted into a clean receptacle, and kept filled with 
clear and inodorous water. The engineers may arrange the 
details as they please. If Duck Island water is not pure, 
the supply can be obtained from the Water Companies. If 
the mud can’t be hardened and covered over, it is quite 
practicable to remove it altogether. It is enough that more than 
one scheme was brought before the Committee by which the 
desired purification can be effected at no very serious expense. 
The 13,000/. already spent, in defiance of warnings from all 

uarters, is no doubt wasted, and it is for the responsible autho- 
rities to justify this. But if the works commenced have been costly, 
they are not yet noxious, and it would have been no very wise policy 
to persist in completing a nuisance merely because there had been 
a flagrant wasie of public money in the preliminary operations 
designed to preserve the impurity of the Serpentine, and to add 
to the charms of Kensington Gardens a couple of reservoirs 
of polluted sand. The best way to get out of an egregious 
blunder is to begin by acknowledging it at once; and though 
the Committee was composed, according to precedent in such 
cases, of rival partisans rather than unbiassed judges, the case 
was too clear to leave room for any hesitation about their 
Report, and the cordial co-operation of the Government in con- 
demning the mistakes of their predecessors may always be safely 
countea on. The prejudiced admirers of pure water have 


achieved their victory, and if they are disposed to complain of 
the obstinacy of the defence, they may console themselves with 
the thought that the enthusiasm which has been invoked to no 
purpose in the cause of Parliamentary Reform responded at 
once to the war cries of the factions who have so stoutly fought 
- out the battle of the Serpentine. 
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THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE. 


ws congratulate both Universitics upon the great event of 
last Saturday. One of the finest races ever seen was 
rowed without an accident of any kind; and the friends of Ox- 
ford, while they own that their boat was fairly beaten, may 
assure themselves that their University has lost nothing, but 
rather gained much in character, by the splendid and persevering 
efforts which her champions made to avert defeat. Oxford rowers 
may confidently rely that, if they maintain the same high 
standard of pluck and training, their own turn of victory will 
soon come. It should always be remembered that, in all contests 
of skill and strength, some who have well deserved success must 
be prepared to suffer disappointment ; nor is it the least of the 
moral advantages of rowing and other manly exercises, that they 
teach those who engage in them to bear triumph with modera- 
tion and to submit to a reverse without losing hope or temper. 
While the merits of the two Universities are so nearly balanced 
as they now are, a very slight turn of luck or circumstances will 
suffice to give the victory to either. Last year Cambridge was 
defeated, after struggling in the most gallant manner amid the 
stormy water, until the boat filled and sank under the steadfast 
crew. By their conduct on that occasion, they deserved the 
honour which they have now won. Next year fortune will owe 
a smile to Oxford, and the public will gladly hail their victory, 
if they gain one. It is most desirable that these glories should 
be shared nearly equally, as we believe they have up to this 
time been, between the rival boats, so that at both Universities 
rowing, and all the virtues which it is adapted to call forth, may 
be maintained at the highest point. 

It was necessary this year to row the race at an hour of the 
morning which, according to London habits, was most unseason- 
able, and therefore the degree of interest which this great 
— event excites was tested with unusual accuracy. Gene- 
rally speaking, we should say that those who cared much about 
the contest got up early and made their way in time to Putney, 
while those who only cared a little about it remained in bed. 
In a few instances perhaps, known hard sleepers secured them- 
selves against disappointment by the precaution of taking beds 
at Putney or by sitting up allnight. The start took place at about 
half-past eight, and to get to Putney and on board a steamboat 
by that hour involved a move from London an hour or an hour 
and a-half earlier. It is a pity that the difficulties of being up 
and out an hour after sunrise should demand to be thus gravely 
weighed. In this respect the habits of our ancestors were un- 
deniably wiser than our own. We have improved on former 
ages in many important points, but the change of sunlight for 
gaslight involves a clear uncompensated loss. However, taking 
things as they are, we must hold that the numerous muster at 
Putney at half-past eight o’clock on a March morning was the 
most decisive proof that could be given of the unfailing popu- 
larity of this chief of aquatic contests. 


The rigours of the English spring are usually felt in their 
highest force about the time appointed for this race. On the 
present occasion, however, there was a moderate south-west 
wind, and although rain threatened it did not fall, so that the 
elements, satisfied pie with the swamping of the Cambridge 
boat last year, displayed an unwonted amiability. One great ad- 
_ vantage of the early start was that the river appeared compara- 
tively free from the creeping ponderous barges which at a later 
hour present a succession of nice exercises in steering to enhance 
the vicissitudes of the strife. Independently of such difficulties, 
it would surprise the uninitiated to be informed how much 
generalship is demanded to make the most of the exertions of 
a good crew. Some conditions of the river are nearly the same 
always, while others vary with every change in the wind and tide. 
Sometimes it is best to steer the shortest course near the shore, 
and at other times a prudent coxswain would prefer to lose a little 
ground for the sake of the stream, which is strongest in the 
middle. In general, a boat starting from Putney to row upwards 
with the tide, chooses the Middlesex side if she can get it. 
This year Oxford had the choice of stations, and took 
the Middlesex side accordingly. But the advantage thus 
gained continues only for about the first mile, and after- 
wards, in general, the boat on the Surrey side has the better 
place. Therefore when it was seen, as the boats neared Hammer- 
smith Bridge, which is rather less than two miles from Putney, 
that the Oxford boat had ene nothing, it was felt by many 
observers that really she had lost something, and that now Cam- 
bridge might be expected to show in front. And accordingly 
soon after passing Hammersmith Bridge, Cambridge had gained 
a slight though decided lead. Many partisans of the Cambridge 
boat, indeed, argued from the premisses we have stated that, 
barring accidents, their side had the race safe, and the result 
confirmed this calculation. Oxford men, however, could still 
find much to justify their sanguine hopes. The race was not 
yet half over. Any slight mistake might transfer the small 
advantage which the other side had gained to them. Above all, 


in so long and hard a pull, it is always possible that a weak point. 


may appear somewhere; and if this should happen in the rival 
boat, Oxford would be ready instantly to profit by it. Earnest 
were the gazes fixed —_ the rowers to detect on either side 
the slightest sign of faltering; but all were doing their work 
as well as it could be done, and in the opinion of many expe- 
rienced judges it was still “ anybody’s race” as far as Chiswick. 


After passing that place, probably none but Oxford men felt 
any doubt, — through some caprice of fortune, as to 
the result. Still, when, near Barnes Bridge, the boats re- 
turned as usual from the Surrey to the Middlesex side, and thus 
Oxford had a slight advantage, the enthusiasm of her partisans 
was again raised for a few moments, but this was the last flicker 
of expiring hope. After passing Barnes Bridge the race was 
practically over ; and if during the last quarter of a mile Oxford 
appeared to pull with less force and steadiness than Cambridge, 
the reason doubtless was that it is impossible for the most 
determined and unflinching crew to row a losing so well 
as a winning race. We suspect that the quality which is 
called across the Channel élan would get considerably used up 
after toiling a couple of miles astern of a rival boat. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the tide had turned near Chiswick, and 
although of course both crews felt equally this addition to their 
work, it must be conceded that the force of the ebbing stream 
would we to extinguish the élan of the losing ag All that 
could be done to save the race was done by Oxford, and lovers 
of the oar have to thank the gallant struggle which her crew 
made for one of the most magnificent and exciting spectacles ever 
exhibited on the bosom of the Thames. We hope that next year 
may see as fine a race, and if both boats do as well as has 

done this year, there will be honour to the victorious and honour 
also to the vanquished crew. 


We linger over these details in order, if possible, to convey to 
those who did not see the race some faint conception of the 
perfect skill and wonderful power of endurance displayed by the 
contending crews. And we would also desire, if possible, to 
make it generally understood how much forethought and 
patient labour, what wise command, what prompt obedience, 
produced the admirable result. Looking at these boats’ crews as 
they rowed quietly down stream after the race, and remembering 
that they are but samples, although no doubt picked samples, of 
the youth of England, one feels tolerably tranquil upon the 
subject of national defence. Oxford and Cambridge students are 
not stronger or more active than many other men of equal years, 
but they have in their rowing clubs an excellent organization, 
which generally enables those who have good stuff in them to 
turn it to the best account. Rowing clubs of course can onl 
exist where there is water. Still they furnish models upon whi 
associations for the practice of any kind of athletic exercise 
may readily be formed. In this way half the business of 
making every able-bodied citizen a soldier is done even before 
the drill-sergeant begins his duty. By the active sports in 
which the Englishman engages, because he likes them, he ought to 
gain all that elasticity and rapidity of movement which the Con- 
tinental soldier owes to the regular gymnastic exercises which 
form part of his professional education. It was well said by Mr. 
Sidney Herbert in a recent speech, that the French attach great 
importance to gymnastics for the same reason that they study 
cookery—because their raw material is not of the highest 

uality. Ifyou want to see a first-rate article, take a look at 
the competitors in the next great English boat race. And if you 
love a finished manufacture, your eyes may dwell with joy on 
the Zouaves of the French Imperial Guard as they are marching 
to their barracks after a review. But take the English oarsman, 
and dress and train him like the French Zouave, and you will 
produce a modern copy of Homer's hero, who was unmatched in 
arms and in speed of foot. 


MEASURES AS WELL AS MEN. 


— seems to be some likelihood that a standing reproach 
to the men of Manchester and Birmingham will be at last 
washed away. The evil of “short lengths” is ewe ta itself. 
The system of false measures and fictitious labels has grown 
to such an extent that the honest men are likely to be ruined, 
while the dishonest ones, being found out, must soon make 
a virtue of the necessity and a necessity of the virtue. The 
Manchester theory has hitherto been measures and not men— 
its practice has been perhaps men, but certainly not measures. 
We wonder that a new table of measures has not been con- 
structed for the use of the thread and cotton trade. Thus, 
100 yards Manchester = 45 yards English; 6 threads label 
= 3 threads fact, and so on. A deputation of the most influ- 
ential and honest houses from Birmingham, Manchester, and 
Huddersfield attended at the Board of Trade the other dey. 
appealing to Government against fraudulent trade marks. 

is at once a melancholy and an encouraging spectacle. This 
eruption on the face of commerce is, perhaps, a sign of the 
fulness, as well as of the feculence, of the mercantile body, but 
it is well that it should be thrown to the surface. The circula- 
tion is active enough to bring out the festering matter, and 
health may succeed the ugly sore. But it is better to know 
the worst of it. A year or two ago the facts were produced 
which were reiterated on Monday before Mr. Milner Gibson. 
They amount to this—that short measures are the rule in 
the reel-cotton trade. While there are slight varieties in the 
amount of dishonesty—as, for instance, a reel marked 100 yards 
may contain 75, 60, 50, or even 45 yards only—still, an honest 
ae containing what it professes to contain, is almost unknown 
in the trade. e are told that a cotton cloth, nominally seven- 
eighths in width scarcely ever reaches three quarters; and that 
so complete and thorough is the system of fraudulent measures, 
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that the evil is now no longer thought wrong. And an apology 
has been attempted. The - te priests of what is not political 
economy affect to rely on the maxim of caveat emptor; and 
certain judicial decisions are appealed to—one especially, we 
remember, which seemed to say that, as no purchaser in his 
senses would think he was buying a gold chain for five-and- 
twenty shillings, so no fraud was committed in selling him a 
gold-washed article for the true metal of Ophir—in justification 
of the “ custom of the trade.” 

Now, it is bad enough that the evil should exist, but it is 
worse still that it should be justified on principle. The very ex- 
istence of weights and measures originated in a natural protest 
against this exculpatory doctrine. A buyer ates stands at some 
disadvantage in the conflict with the vendor. From the nature 
of the ease the seller has a stronger hand than the purchaser, and 
weights and measures arose naturally from the duty of redressing 
the balance. And while weights ot measures exist, it is clearly 
necessary that they should be just and true—that they should be 
in fact what they claim to be in name. Ever since the world 
began, to ensure a just balance and a just measure has been one 
of the first duties of civil government. It is curious enough that 
civilization has steadily innovated on the wholesome simplicity of 
barbarism; and though it would be impossible and wrong to nail an 
offending baker by the ear to his door-post, or to rectify and adjust 
the rears fer scales by cutting from his own person the steaks of 
which he had robbed his customers, yet things have come to 
that pass that, in all departments of trade, people begin to 
think .of reverting to the spirit, if not to the letter, of the 
old barbaric severity against fraud and adulteration in buying 
and selling. It may, indeed, be truly admitted that there has 
always been some license in weight and number, But thedifference 
between the old laxity and the new is, that then it was in excess for 
the consumer—now it is in defect against him. There are many 
parts of England and many departments of rustic merchandize in 
which the old “ long hundred” of six score survives; the baker's 
dozen remains in our hot cross-buns; and in thebook trade, twenty- 
five copies are paid for only as twenty-four. But all this was to 
encourage wholesale purchases. It is only when trade acquires 
its modern gigantic proportions that it is found to be con- 
venient to make every little article the least trifle possible below 
the standard. It is only when transactions are on such a scale 
that profit only begins at the ten thousandth repetition of the 
unit, that it is worth while to depreciate that unit by a hair's 
breadth or a half-grain. But this very minimizing of the wrong 
in each separate article ought to be the motive for the most scru- 
pulous nicety, What is pleaded in abatement of the crime, is its 
real aggravation. Itis said that the difference between 245, or 300 
yards of cotton thread is a wrong to the consumer so absolutely in- 
capable of being written down in measure of value, that it ceases 
to be a wrong. The answer to this is, first, that the wrong is not 
so unappreciable; and, next, that if it were, as a man’s whole 
profits on this view depend on an infinite series of the pettiest 
and most microscopic frauds, his whole calling and life are made 
up of frand. Could this justification be sustained, all trade 
would be absolutely and wholly immoral; and the more splendid 
its dimensions, the more wicked its nature. 

The really curious thing is that it seems legislation has 
entirely failed in attempting to fix and impose a standard. We 
believe that there is such a standard as the Imperial measure ; 
but the only thing known about it is its imposing—in every sense 
imposing—name. Does any human being believe that his wine 
and beer are sold and measured by it? The answer is, we buy 
our bottle of sherry or our pint of Bass without the slightest 
conviction or belief that we get a quart or a pint, or anything like 
it. These vessels are called quarts and pints, but we swallow 
just as much or as little as the vendors choose to stow in 
the bottles. The consequence is, that, with a standard 
which is no standard, but a mere conventional term, the evil 
is of constant growth. The glass bottle gets year by year 
thicker; its hollow cone at the bottom year by year elongates ; 
and the quantity sold gradually approaches the vanishing- 
point. The wooden reel of the cotton swells as it passes through 
the conflict of competing manufactories —the false bottom of 
the jar rises higher and higher—the dummies are advanced 
from the shop-windows into the purchaser's store-close-—and 
the tables of weights and measures, gallons and pints, yards and 
inches, suryive only in school-books as a curious philological 
memorial of past facts, not a standard of current truth. It is 
impossible that national honour and public spirit can exist where 
there is this universal corruption of the principles of trade. 
And what we maintain is, that it is the duty of Government to 
deal with these frauds, whether they are committed in the way 
of adulteration or of false weights and measures. Private energy 
cannot grapple with the evil, which is always on the increase. 
Human life would be insupportable if we were all to spend our 
days in re-weighing and re-measuring every article of dail 
consuniption as it leaves the shop, or if we were to go throu 
an elaborate process of analytical chemistry before every daily 
meal. It is simply to prevent this burthen of life that we submit 
to be governed at all. It is part of the social compact that we 
cease from an internecine war of perpetual suspicion, and from 
the hopeless struggle of individual redress. Much, of course, 
may be done by a sharp prohibitory Act of Parliament, such as 
we hope to see brought in by Government ; but more might be 
done by a larger recurrence to the practice of gibbeting offenders, 


not on Hounslow Heath, but in the advertising columns of the 
newspapers. Ifa good column of names were to appear in the 
Gazette, not far from the List of Bankrupts, showing how 
“Messrs. Tape, Bobbin, and Jacconet were convicted of selling 
10,000 gross of fraudulent cotton reels, and yeas and Drugget 
of manufacturing fraudulent cloth,” ten times the social good 
would be attained which is (though rarely) gained at present by 
notifying that a huckster in itechapel or a rag-dealer in 
Chelsea was fined, at Petty Sessions, five shillings for scales 
weighted a quarter of an ounce against the customer. 

It is remarkable that part of the difficulty seems to arise 
from the circumstance that the retailer justifies his fraudulent 
wares on the allegation that he is not the manufacturer, and that 
he himself buys a fraudulent article. All that is wanted is to 
make the retailer, as most likely he is already, responsible for 
the warranty. The inscription, 300 yards, is a warranty ; and if 
every retailer were fixed with the responsibility of his warranty, 
and the process of recovering the penalty were laid in the police- 
court instead of by indictment at common-law, the retailer would 
soon compel the manufacturer to be honest. As it is—though in 
fact there is generally an understanding between the two—the 
manufacturer says he is compelled by the retailer to make pieces 
of cloth or cotton of short lengths with long names ; and again, 
that false titles are given by the retailer to his genuine wares. 
And the London retailer, on the other hand, complains of the 
cotton lord; and so it comes to pass that each shoulders off the 
responsibility on the other, and it is often difficult to fix the 
original fraud. Once “ make every man responsible for what he 
sells,” as Mr. Roebuck clearly put it—and once, let us add, 
make the proof of the offence easy—and then a tradesman 
must be honest. . 

There are, then, only two points really to be attended to in any 
future legislation. Mr. Milner Gibson still intimates doubts on 


the first point. He says, “by common consent, or common - 


understanding, it has come to be considered that one hundred 
yards of bobbin does not contain one hundred yards, and so 
there is no imputation of fraud.” This surely can be easily 
remedied. An Act of Parliament can require thata yard shall be 
a yard—‘ hat the videri should be an esse. It can prohibit these 
little figures of speech, and these pleasant assumptions 
and conventionalisms of common consent. Law has this 
wholesome simplicity in other things. Common consent would 
perhaps like to consider robbery as playful borrowing, or would 
deem forgery only an ingenious form of mimetic calligraphy, but 
the law objects to any general consent to tamper with the facts 
of right and wrong, of truth and falsehood. <A yard is a yard, 
and a quart is a quart, whatever interested manufacturers and 
retailers may “agree or understand” on the subject. They 
enter into a conspiracy to defraud the public; and were it true, 
which it is not, that their half-yard and half-quart were sold at 
half the price of the true yard and genuine quart, still there 
would be a wrong and fraud to be rohibited and a social evil to 
be put down. And the second point is to render the process of 
conviction easier and cheaper than by the roundabout method of 
indictment. If we are to have a Board of Trade, we cannot con- 
ceive a more legitimate field for its energies than by dealing with 
this national scandal and reproach. It is an abuse which, under the 
various forms of false measures, false warranties, forged trademarks, 
fictitious manufacturers’ names and tickets, adulterations and imi- 
tative fabrics, has made our home trade a complete system of 
deceit, and is fast destroying our commercial character in the 
markets of the world. © 


THE THEATRES. 


has long ceased to be a season of marked importance 
among managers generally, and hence, during the last fort- 
night or so, there has been quite as much productiveness as if the 
holidays were not close at hand. Just before Christmas there is 
always a theatrical lull, since the preparations for pantomime 
extend all over London; but the celebration of Easter is a mere 
matter of choice, and a manager may acknowledge or disregard 
the festival just as his humour or the state of his treasury may 
suggest. 

The Olympic is supplied with material that, in all pro- 
bability, will endure for several weeks. An old French piece, 
entitled l’Onele Baptiste—which made no great sensation when 
a translation, called Peter and Paul, was brought out at the 
Haymarket some twenty years since, with Messrs. Farren and 
Strickland in the principal characters—has reappeared, clothed 
with new dialogue, and ticketed with the title Uncle Zachary, 
and all play-going London hastens to see it. The fact is, Mr. F. 
Robson has again got one of those characters which precisel 
suit him, as in the case of Daddy Hardacre and the Porter's 
Knot, and, when he is so fitted, there is no actor in the metro- 
= who can vie with him in the power of individual attraction. 

he already discovered categories of delineation in which Mr. 
Robson can shine with full lustre are three in number. He can 
be the hero of domestic drama, placed in situations sufficiently 
pathetic to elicit tears from the more susceptible among his 
audience, but still with a comic element at the foundation of the 
character which must never be entirely effaced. Or he can be the 
thoroughly ludicrous type of some exceptional phase of society— 
of one of those physical and intellectual oddities who in real life 
would excite the derision of street boys. Or, thirdly, he can 
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sustain a burlesque by an ability to combine the grotesque and 
the tragic, which is a heightened formof the power, already 
specified, of blending natural humour and pathos. To the first 
of these categories belong the characters in which he especially 
gains the respect as well as the favour of his audience, for no 
one but a rabid Puritan, intentionally perverting the use of 
words, could associate the notion of buffoonery with the exqui- 
sitely truthful delineations that are to be ranked as Mr. Robson's 
best achievements. High among these stands Uncle Zachary, a 
mechanic of a rough exterior and a tender heart, devotedly 
attached to a brother who, having risen above him in the social 
scale, is almost compelled to cut him, and entertaining opinions 
with respect to the consoling virtues of ardent liquors diametri- 
cally opposed to the doctrines promulgated among “ Bands of 
Hope.” The man is first shown in the full bloom of his native 
joviality, heightened by an accession to his fortune in the shape 
ofa legacy. Then his spirits are dashed by the supposed desire 
of his brother to get rid of him. Then other spirits are liberally 
employed as a balm to his wounded feelings; and lastly, a state of 
semi-sobriety is produced by the harrowing discovery that his 
brother is ruined, and that much of the apparent coolness was 
peotaees by real distress. Through all thie gradations does 
r. Robson pass most triumphantly, arriving as a climax at 
that moral position in which misery and drunkenness contend 
for supremacy over the human mind. There is, indeed, no 
actor on the stage besides Mr. Robson and Mr. B. Webster who 
has to its full extent portrayed the pathetic side of intoxication. 
The latter of these has rendered us familiar with the man who, 
having committed some grievous wrong, or endured some fatal 
deliberately “takes to drinking” as the best 
method of drowning care—the gloomy, misanthropic sot in (for 
instance) Janet Pride. Mr. Robson’s Uncle Zachary is not a 
sufferer to this morbid degree. He is one of those men, common 
in the operative class, who over-refresh themselves when any 
extraordinary event, good or ill, takes place, and his unhappiness 
never approaches tragedy. 

As a pendant toa part which exactly suits Mr. Robson, we 
have another which exactly does not suit him, in a new farce 
called B. B. Here, as a peaceable man, mistaken by the fre- 
quenters of a country inn for the famous “ Benicia Boy,” and 
exposed to various annoyances in consequence of the blunder, he 
excites roars of laughter. But the part is totally devoid of 
attributes beyond the timidity which would be occasioned by the 
chances of hard knocks and scanty diet suddenly presented to an 
inoffensive being unacquainted with the mysteries of the ring; 
and Mr. Robson, without some palpably distinct individuality to 
portray, does not exhibit any of the qualities which have gained 
for him his present supreme position among London comedians. 
Mr. Keeley could make an insignificant part effective by a mere 

exhibition of abstract terror; Mr. Buckstone has a treasury of 
grotesque fun at command with which he can season the veriest 
platitudes to a high degree of relish; but Mr. Robson (out of 
burlesque) requires some definite individuality to delineate, and, 
Anteus-like, is always strongest when he plants his feet on the 
solid ground of actual life. London playgoers have for some 
time accustomed themselves to regard the appearence of Mr. 
Robson in a new part asan important event, and they also expect 
him to do something that would not be done by any other actor. 
Bearing this fact in mind he should be most scrupulous in the 
formation of his repertory. 

There is something really marvellous in the faith with which the 
Olympie playgoers anticipate every new creation by Mr. Robson. 
On his first entrance, a round of mirthful applause acknowledges 
the effect of his dress and personal appearance, and then there is 
a serious preparation for enjoyment. Every early line is heard 
with attention, and honoured with a laugh, sometimes rather in 
anticipation of the fun to come than for its own intrinsic value. 
Sometimes, too, the belief that Mr. Robson is essentially comic, 
sound though it be, degenerates into a heresy, and not unfre- 
quently do bursts of approving laughter respond to his most 
pathetic touches. This untimely mirth must sometimes be 
annoying to the artist; but he may console himself by the re- 
flection that it is an incident of the line of business to which his 

enius has directedhim. He himself shines most on the boundary 

etween the ludicrous and the pathetic; and the lounger who 
drops into his stall can scarcely be blamed for not having disco- 
vered the line of demarcation which it is the peculiar excellence 
of the artist to haze over as much as possible. 

Coming originally from one of the least aristocratic theatres in 
London, it is to the highest credit of Mr. Robson that he has 
never made avulgar use of his popularity. There is not the 
slightest affinity between his position and the relation of the old 
Adelphi favourites to their audience. A certain portion of the 
public went on purpose to see the late Mr. Wright, just as 
another class goes to see Mr. Robson ; but it was greatly with the 
view of being amused by a comical acquaintance, and tolerating 
any extravagancee he might perpetrate. Wright stood in that 
mid-region between the audience and the rest of the actors which 
was not to be found at any theatre in central London save the 
old Adelphi, and he could take what liberties he pleased. His 
interpolations might run directly counter to the spirit of the 

iece in which he acted, his dress might be as foreign to the 
ashion of every or country as the habiliment of the clown— 
no matter, the talk was funny, and the figure 
the public was delighted. A wink on his first entrance had 


was funny, so 


established an entente cordiale for the evening, and on the 
cna of this he might clothe himself with any frippery, 
or talk any amount of nonsense—the more the better. Now, 
Mr. Robson’s position, with respect to his audience, is purely 
that of the artist, without any mixture of the “ hail-fellow- 
well-met” element which entered so largely into the pope 
of Mr. Wright, and his predecessor, Mr. John Reeve. He 
firmly settled in the character he has assumed; with that cha- 
racter he expects his audience to sympathize; and while he 
endows it with all the richness of his colouring, he never tries to 
raise a laugh at the expense of truth. Those odd forms which 
he has successively put on, and which would stand out in such 
> variety in an illuminated copy of the Olympic annals, are 
all indeed exceptional, for his best parts are exceptional; but not 
one of them is impossible, or even so far removed from existing 
fashion that it may not be found by the shrewd observer in some 
nook or corner of the metropolis. From this purely artistie posi- 
tion of Mr. Robson may be deduced the Tact that he is the 
especial favourite of the agnor classes—of the full-dressed ladies 
and gentlemen who sit in the stalls—the only public portion of a 
modern theatre that can be strictly termed aristocratic. The 
gallery is the least important part of the Olympic theatre—the 
pit is less potent than at other houses. It is in the private boxes, 
the stalls, and the dress circle that the expression of public 
opinion is to be sought. 

Of indifferent farces-there has of late been a somewhat plenti- 
ful crop, and it would, perhaps, be difficult to find three produc- 
tions more absolutely unsuited to the present day than A Fright- 
Sul Accident ; 17; rundel-street, Strand; and the Star of the 
Streets, respectively inflicted on the audiences of the Strand, 
the Lyceum, and the Adelphi. We should feel inclined to 
enlarge this list by the addition of B. B., already referred to, 
were it not that Mr. H. Wigan's finished delineation of a 
prize-fighter stands out as a unique specimen of histrionic por- 
traiture. gs papa broad farces are by no means so secure 
as they were half a century ago, when five acts of alternate fun 
and sentimentality were accepted as legitimate comedy, and two 
acts of fun without sentimentality answered one of the popular 
notions attached to the old-fashioned word “ entertainment.” 
The five-act comedy has now passed away, and the farce is ex- 
pected to perform in some measure the functions once demanded 
only from works of larger dimensions. A mere round of prac- 
tical jokes, of nonsensical puns, of droll situations introduced at- 
random will never suffice to attain permanent approbation; but 
something like consistency—something like an approach, at any 
rate, to the possibilities of life—something like a delineation of 
character, is demanded, or the work, in spite of the suffrages of 
those very good-humoured audiences who patronize first-nights, - 
will soon be pronounced trash. The three pieces to which we 
have referred would have looked well enough at,-for instance, 
the old Lyceum, but they are behind their time. 

We may therefore congratulate Miss Swanborough of the 
Strand on the production of a little comedy called Loves of Arcadia, 
and embodying that form of the pastoral sentiment which used 
to infuse itself into the amusements of the frivolous nobility 
that flourished under Louis XV. The piece in itself is not 
worth much, and the attempt made by the author to elevate the 
character of the most contemptible of monarchs may be fairly 
termed monstrous. But the picture presented to the eye is at 
least elegant—the language, gracefully spoken by Miss Swan- 
borough and Mr. Parselle, is not altogether unpoetical—and thus, 
after two or three very vulgar farces, the Loves of Arcadia is 4 
welcome apparition. Itis by the tasteful spirit which has per- 
vaded her management that Miss Swanborough has raised the 
Strand from the utter obscurity in which it was onee in- 
volved; and as her footing becomes more and more firm, she 
may judiciously try to make the comedy element supersede 
that of mere purposeless farce. A small mob is a miserable 
affair, and, the enterprising directress is warned by the very 
dimensions of her theatre to cultivate the good opinion of the 
more refined section of her audience. There is a certain por- 
tion of the public that dotes on “ elegant trifles,” and the Strand 
Theatre is large enough to hold it. 

Much commendation is due to Madame Celeste for the tableay 
vivant of the Pare aux Pat Bae ge by Pompadour and Co., . 
which, aided by the pencil of Mr. W. Callcott, she exhibits in the 
course of a trivial piece, called the Abbé Vaudreuil, As a sup- 
plement to some more solid entertainment, this would be agree- 
able enough; but the policy that may be recommended to Misa 
Swanborough is the very policy from which Madame Celeste 
should be dissuaded. ‘The lovers of elegant trifles are not 
numerous enough to fill the Lyceum; but here the mob 
should be serameese, and strong doings should result from the 
recognition. Terribly weak too, even for the present day, hag 
been the Company at the Lyceum ; but we may be allowed to 
hope that the season, which Easter brings to its close, is to be 
accepted rather as house-warming on the part of the new direc- 
tress than an earnest of her future endeavours. No one whe 
remembers Madame Celeste’s admirable management of the ol 
Adelphi for many years can regard what has lately been seen 
the Lyceum Theatre as an adequate index of her abilities. 

The season at Drury Lane having survived for an inglorious 
week or two, the “‘run” of the tomime likewise terminates at 
Easter, and Sadler’s. Wells is already closed. The other houses 


remain open; nor is there any reason to foresee a in that 
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theatrical hegemony which was immediately established on the 
retirement of Mr. Charles Kean from the Princess's Theatre, 
which he alone had raised to supremacy. The Haymarket with 
Mr. Tom Taylor's Overland Route, and the Olympic with Mr. 
Robson, are at the present moment the two foci of the London 


stage. 


REVIEWS. 


THIERS ON THE FALL OF NAPOLEON.* 


N this, the seventeenth volume of his history, M. Thiers has 
to narrate the fall of his idol. We confess we feel a little 
exultation in seeing him set to perform this task. He, Béranger, 
and Lamartine have done as much mischief as literary men can do 
to France and to the world. Béranger deplored the mischief he 
had done with tears. Lamartine has suffered and probably re- 
pented. We doubt considerably whether the heart of M. Thiers 
is capable of feeling sorrow for what he has done, on patriotic or 
moral grounds. But, as one of the victims of the coup d'état, he 
has been punished in his vanity by that Empire which his restless 
and unprincipled life and his sycophantic pen have so much con- 
tributed to revive. 

After driving Nayoleon across the Rhine, the Allies stupidly 
and timidly paused upon that river, and gave their enemy 
time to draw his last conscript, and scrape together his last franc 
for the struggle which, with perfect recklessness of every earthly 
consideration but his own selfish ambition, he was determined to 
renew. They would not have hung back as they did if they had 
known the appalling state of misery and destitution to whieh the 
last campaign had reduced France, and the extent to which 
a people, of all peoples the most patient of tyranny, had been ex- 
asperated against the monster who fed his vanity with never- 
ending, ever-increasing holocausts of the youth—and now not of 
the youth only—of France. A paper was fixed to the base of the 
Emperor's statue—‘‘ Monster, if all the blood you have shed were 
collected in this square, you might drink without stooping.” 
National enthusiasm was extinct. Napoleon himself saw that it 
was. When it was proposed to him to raise the ag he ex- 
claimed—“ Raise the people, in a country where the Revolution 
has destroyed the nobility and the priests, and I have destroyed 
the Revolution!” It was one of the most sagacious things he 
ever said. Nevertheless, he did commit the atrocity of attempt- 
ing to raise the Powe of the south of France against the 
advancing army of Wellington. 

Talleyrand saw clearly enough that the end was coming, and took 
liis measures accordingly with all the unscrupulous selfishness 
which characterizes the creatures of a despotism. The conduct of 
almost all the Ministers and Marshals of Napoleon towards their 
master in his declining hour would be a lesson for Bonapartes, 
if Bonapartes were capable of taking a lesson. Public virtue was 
almost as extinct in France as it is in Turkey. In his extremity, 
Napoleon tried to call the spirit of patriotism to his aid by taking 
into council the Senate and the Corps Legislatif. But he 
dared not trust them; he paltered with them, and deceived 
them ; and they, seeing the throne of their tyrant tottering, took 
heart and began to call for peace. Their tyrant thereupon 
sent them about their business with a furious explosion of low-bred 
wrath, and a torrent of calumnious invective against their prin- 
cipal members. 

Wisdom, as well as humanity, loudly counselled Napoleon to 
make peace. The terms he was offered were such as he could 
scarcely have hoped for, and such as, in truth, it was very weak 
in the Allies to offer. They were terms measured, not by his 
remaining power, but by his prestige, which still cowed the half- 
hearted Austrian, though it did not cow the victorious Russian, 
or the Prussian burning for revenge. At Frankfort, before 
passing the Rhine, the Allies offered that river as the boundary 
of the Empire. At Chatillon, when almost a third of France 
was in their hands, they still offered the boundaries of the 
monarchy before the Revolution—they offered, that is, more 
than the France of Louis XIV. apoleon wrote word to 
Caulaincourt, his plenipotentiary at Chatillon, to negotiate, but 
sign nothing. The trick proved as shallow and foolish as it was 

rfidious. There is not such a case of Quem Deus vult perdere 
in history as the breaking off of those negotiations by the Emperor. 
But Napoleon never was wise. In wisdom there is a certain 
moral element of which he was absolutely destitute. He was 
simply a very clever, very cunning man. It was only the scale 
on which he acted that made him seem more. The lust of con- 
quest had by this time completely got the better of common 
sense in his mind. He was drunk with ridiculous confidence in 
his “destiny.” He had not even the sense to act on his own 


‘profane maxim that ‘ Providence is on the side of the largest 


attalions.” There was a great want of muskets at this mo- 
ment for the defence of France. He exported fifty thousand to 
Genoa. 

His determination was simply to use up his last conscript and 
play double or quits with fortune. No thought more noble or 
more statesmanlike was present to his mind. Of course, he 
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always canted about “France ;” but what France desired he 
knew full well. As the iron ring of the Allied forces gradually 
closed in from the North and East, he rushed with a rapidity 
and cleverness equal to those of his best days, from one’ point to 
another, endeavouring to cut off the different segments of the 
Allies in detail. It was the “campaign of miracles "—miracles 
of activity and courage on the part of the conscripts and their 
leader, and at least equal miracles of blundering on the part of 
Swartzenberg, who, however, must be judged with leniency, con- 
sidering that he had a camp full of kings. Blucher, on the 
contrary, showed military genius. Though more than once 
beaten, he was on the whole victorious. Above all, he displayed 
that indomitable energy and activity after defeat which was to 
stand Europe in such good stead at Waterloo. At one disastrous 
moment the courage of the Allies quailed, and the Alliance was 
in some danger, though it did not, as Alison says, “hang by a 
thread.” But the stronger spirit of Alexander, Castlereagh, and 
Blucher triumphed over the weakness of Francis and Swartzen- 
berg. M. Thiers is careful to inform his French readers that 
Napoleon would have had an immense advantage if Paris, which 
he was manceuvring to defend, had been then protected by the 
magnificent fortifications since constructed round it by “a Patriot 
King.” We are not informed whether “a Patriot King,” in 
surrounding his good people of Paris with this noble strait- 
waistcoat, had any other object in view than their military 
defence. 

M. Thiers’ account of the Campaign of Miracles will of course 
be read with due suspicion. He has been long since convicted, 
by the late Sir William Napier and other critics, of habitually 
falsifying figures and facts. To expect truth from him when 
the military reputation of Napoleon is in question would be 
like expecting truth from a Jesuit in a matter affecting the 
religious reputation of Loyola. When a mistake is made, it is 
all “the Marshals.” The Emperor himself could not be more 
eager to throw the blame of his own faults on other people. 
The personal spite which M. Thiers feels against the memory 
of Soult makes him almost just to the English where that 
commander is concerned. 

At last Napoleon uncovered the capital by a false move, and 
Swartzenberg was induced to leave off fumbling and march on 
Paris, where the Allies were received by the population as de- 
liverers from as cruel and degrading a tyranny as any under 
which a nation had ever groaned. The same feeling pervaded 
the whole nation. The ‘ Ogre of Corsica” was the object of 
universal and almost frantic execration. There was, in the words 
of M. Thiers, a déchainement inoui against Napoleon. It is not 
the French nation, therefore, that has any cause to avenge the 
overthrow of the Bonaparte—or, as all Frenchmen then made a 
point of spelling it, the Buonaparte—dynasty by the Allies. The 
quarrel, if any, is a private quarrel of the Bonaparte family. 

The scene in which Napoleon, on his way to relieve Paris, 
hears the news of its fall is —— the newest thing in this 
volume, and we extract it accordingly :— 


Parti le 28 de Saint-Dizier, il avait couché avec l’armée & Doulevent 
était reparti le 29, avait passé l’Aube & Dolancourt, et était venu coucher 
& Troyes, laissant en arriére l’armée qui ne pouvait pas franchir les 
distances aussi vite que lui. En route il avait regu un de M. de 
Lavallette, qui lui signalait le danger imminent de la capitale, la masse 
d’ennemis qui la menagaient au dehors, l’activité des intrigues qui la mena- 
gaient au dedans, et sur ce message il avait encore accéléré sa marche. Le 
30 au matin il avait poussé jusqu’s Villencuve-l’ Archevéque, et la, cessant 
de marcher militairement, voulant apporter au moins & Paris le secours de sa 
présence, il avait pris la poste, et tantét & cheval, tantdt dans un misérable 
chariot, il s’était, avec M. de Caulaincourt et Berthier, dirigé sur Paris. I] 
avait envoyé en avant, comme on I’a yu, le général Dejean, pour annoncer 
son arrivée et presser instamment les maréchaux de prolonger la résistance. 
Vers minuit, ayant couru toute la journée, soit & cheval, soit en voiture, il 
était enfin parvenu & Fromenteau, impatient de savoir ce qui se it. Déja 
on apercevait une nombreuse cavalerie précédée de quelques officiers. Sans 
hésiter, Napoléon appela ces officiers & lui, Qui est la? demanda-t-il._— 
Général Belliard, repondit le principal d’entre eux.—C’était en effet le général 
Belliard, qui, en exécution de la capitulation de Paris, se rendait & Fontaine- 
bleau, afin d’y chercher un emplacement convenable pour les troupes des 
deux maréchaux. Napoléon se précipitant alors & bas de sa voiture, saisit 
par le bras le général Belliard, le conduit sur le cété de la route, et 1a multi- 
pliant ses questions, il lui donne & peine le temps d’y répondre, tant elles sont 
age est l’'armée? demande-t-il tout de suite.—Sire, elle me suit.— 

est l’ennemi?—Aux portes de Paris.—Et qui occupe Paris ?—Personne ; 

il est évacué !—Comment, évacué! ... et mon ma femme, mon gouverne- 
ment, ot sont-ils ?—Sur la Loire—Sur la Loire! ...Quia pu prendre une 
résolution pareille?—Mais, Sire, on dit que c’est vos ordres.—Mes 
ordres ne portaient pas telle chose... Mais Marmont, 
Mortier, que sont-ils devenus? qu’ont-ils fait?—Nous n’avons vu, Sire, ni 
Joseph, mi Clarke, de toute la journée. Quant & Marmont et a Mortier, 
ils se sont conduits en braves gens. Les troupes ont été admirables. La 
garde nationale elle-méme, partout ow elle a été au feu, rivalisait avec les 
soldats. On a défendu héroiquement les hauteurs de Belleville, ainsi que leur 
revers vers la Villette. On a méme défendu Montmartre, ot il y avait & 
peine quelques piéces de canon, et l’ennemi croyant qu’il y en avait davan- 
, & poussé une colonne le long du chemin de la Révolte pour tourner 
ontmartre, s’exposant ainsi & étre précipité dans la Seine. Ah! Sire, si 
nous avions eu une réserve de dix mille hommes, si vous aviez été 14, nous 
jetions les alliés dans la Seine, et nous sauvions Paris, et nous vengions 
“honneur de nos armes! . . — Sans doute si j’avais été 14, mais je ne puis 
étre partout! . . . Et Clarke, — ou étaient-ils? Mes deux cents bouches 
4 feu de Vincennes, qu’en a-t-on fait? et mes braves Parisiens, pourquoi ne 
s’est-on pas servi d’eux?—Nous ne savons rien, Sire. Nous étions sculs et 
nous avons fait de notre mieux. L’ennemi a perdu douze mille hommes au 
moins.—Je devais m’y attendre! s’écrie alors Napoléon. Joseph m’a perdu 
Y Espagne, et il me perd la France. . . Et Clarke! J’aurais bien da en croire 
ce pauvre Rovigo, qui me disait que Clarke était un lache, un traitre, et de 
plus un homme incapable. Mais c’est assez se plaindre, il faut réparer le 
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mal, il en est temps encore. Caulaincourt! ma voiture. . . — Ces mots dits, 
Napoléon se met & marcher dans la direction de Paris, en commandant tout 
le munde de le suivre, comme s’il pouvait ainsi gagner du temps. Mais 
Belliard et ceux qui l’entourent s’efforcent de le dissuader.—II est trop tard, 
lui dit Belliard, vous rendre a Paris; l’armée a da le quitter; l’ennemi 
y sera bientét, s'il n’y est déja—Mais, répond Napoléon, I’armée nous la 
raménerons en avant, |’ennemi nous le jetterons hors de Paris; mes braves 
Parisiens entendront ma voix, ils se leveront tous pour refouler les barbares 
hors de leurs murs.—Ah! Sire, il est trop tard, répéte Belliard, l’infanterie 
est 14 qui me suit; d’ailleurs nous avons signé une capitulation qui ne nous 
permet pas de rentrer.—Une capitulation! et qui donc a été assez lache pour 
en signer une ?—De braves gens, Sire, qui ne pouvaient faire autrement.—Au 
milieu de ce colloque, Napoléon marche toujours, ne voulant rien écouter, 
demandant sa voiture que Cieidiesuaes n’améne point, lorsqu’on apercoit un 
officier d’infanterie. C’était Curial. Napoléon l’appelle, et apprend alors que 
Vinfanterie est la, c’est-i-dire & trois ou quatre lieues de Paris, et qu'il n'est 
lus temps d’y rentrer. Vaincu par les faits, par les explications qu’on lui 
nne, il s’arréte aux deux fontaines qui s’élévent sur la route de Juvisy, 
s’assied au bord, et demeure quelque temps la téte dans ses mains, plongé 
dans de profondes réflexions. 

On se tait, on regarde, on attend. Enfin il se léve, il demande un lieu ot il 
puisse s’abriter quelques instants. II avait fait,outre trente lieues en voiture, 
trente lieues 4 cheval, il était accablé par la fatigue, mais il ne la sentait pas. 
Il voulait une table, de la lumiére, pour étaler ses cartes, pour donner ses 
ordres, On se rend chez le maitre de poste voisin. On fait luire un peu de 
lumiére et on apergoit enfin son visage, qui conservait un reste d’animation, 
mais sans aucun trouble, et ne laissait paraitre qu'une invincible énergie. 


The “ invincible energy ” developed itself in a pian for playing 
the last card by attacking the enemy in Paris, and bringing on 
a murderous and hideous conflict in the streets of the capital. 
Probably the cordial reception given by “mes braves Parisiens” 
to the Allies made the thought of such a conflict all the sweeter. 
But the generals had now had enough of it. They were, accord- 
ing to the gracious expression of M. Thiers, serviteurs ingrats et 
rassasiés. Communications were opened with the camp by 
the party of peace at Paris, with Talleyrand at their head. Mar- 
mont went over with his division, and extinguished thelast glorious 
hope of filling Paris with fire and blood. Then came the retri- 
butive scenes of Fontainbleau—the abdication of the Emperor, 
first in favour of his son, then pure and simple. And now it was 
seen what an idol the world had worshipped. The savage—but 
not brave—nature of the spoiled child of fortune utterly gave way 
under disaster. Above all, the fear of being torn to cs by his 
own people on his way into exile crushed his miserable soul. He 
had always condemned suicide, comme une renonciation irreé- 
or aux chances de Vavenir. But now, after a good deal of 

esitation, he swallowed a dose of poison which had been pre- 
pared for him, at his own request, in his retreat from Moscow, to 
prevent his falling iato the hands of the Cossacks. But vomiting 
came on, and after suffering great agonies he recovered. In the 
disguise of an officer of the Allied army he passed safely, though 
in abject fear, through cette abominable populace du Midi, and 
when this volume leaves him he has arrived in Elba. 

M. Thiers in conclusion attempts to moralize on the course of 
events. But to moralize to much purpose you must have a 
morality, and perhaps even a religion. . Thiers is peculiar] 
fitted to be the panegyrist of Bonaparte, because, like his idol, 
he has no morality or religion but the fortune of diplomacy and 
war. We will venture to say that in no other writer is there to 
be found so deeply atheistical a view of history as is presented by 
his work. His literary genius, his narrative power, his pure and 
easy style, will make him very popular in France while the fit of 
Napoleonism lasts. When that fit is over, the same genius will 

reserve his name from oblivion only to hold him up to the ever- 
fasting scorn of posterity as an interested flatterer of the worst 
and deadliest passions of his age, as a politician without principle 
and an historian without truth. 


NATIONAL FINANCE AND CURRENCY.* 


A=. Mr. Norton has not altogether mastered the 
subject of which he treats, his essay displays a creditable 
interest in a question of permanent importance. As long as a 
controversy is living and practical, its tendency to effloresce 
in rhetorical declamation seems to increase in are to its 
intrinsic obscurity. With the exception of the a 
inquiries which have almost died out in England, no problems 
are so difficult or so attractive to ambitious writers as those 
which relate to currency. Disquisitions which might in them- 
selves be regarded as barren and unprofitable have sometimes 
the merit of indicating the hidden truths which remain to be 
discovered. Where an old stump has been left in the ground, 
the extent of the roots is often denoted on the surface by a 
circuit of toadstools and funguses which represent the vegetable 
organization below. Perhaps the function of the well-meaning 
essayist on currency may be more accurately compared to the 
energetic demonstrations of a terrier at the mouth of a far- 
receding rabbit burrow. While the zealous little animal yelps 
and scratches, and throws up miniature mountains of useless 
rubbish, an irritable owner will sometimes whistle him impa- 
tiently off, because he knows that it is impossible for him to 
penetrate to the bottom of the hole. More considerate minds 
reflect, not without admiration, on the unerring instinct which 
marks the spot where it may be worth while to dig or to turn 
in the ferret. When, at some future time, all treatises on political 
economy sound the depths of the science, it will be safe to assume 
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that the general interest in the subject has sunk into indifference 
or satiety. Mr. Norton’s eagerness and evident good faith belong 
to a generation which is rightly impressed with the importance 
of sound economical doctrines in promoting the public welfare. 
The faults which might be pointed out, both in the style and in the 
substance of the essay, may probably be attributed to youth and 
inexperience. Practice and reflection will convince Mr. Norton 
that, when the imagination is dormant, the use of figurative 
language is rather confusing than illustrative. The contraction 
of the circulating medium by no means resembles “ the reverse 
side ofa picture,” nor are Lord Overstone’s “ answers to questions 
p76 —64—65;—66, House of Commons Committee, 1857,” pecu- 
iarly like “ the heel of Achilles.” The same nobleman is assailed 
in another passage with a still more remarkable alarum or 
flourish of trumpets. ‘As well may the less comprehend the 
greater, and a small circle enclose one of tenfold larger diameter, 
as Lord Overstone, however talented, be consistent in attempting 
to make the mere discounting or banking view contain the 
national and just view of this important subject.” There isa 
similar temerity and crudity in the occasional mixture of 
ethical considerations with the material subject of a circulating 
medium. The due observance of Sunday—or as Mr. Norton 
calls it, ‘‘ the Sabbath”— would be neither more nor less desirable 
if he had succeeded in varying the price of gold from the legal 
rate of 3/. 178. 1o$d. an ounce. 

Notwithstanding the imperfections of the present treatise, Mr. 
Norton may perhaps hereafter become, with the aid of a more 
grammatical style and of a logical process of reasoning, a popular 
and useful writer. He keeps his temper even when he deals with 
the inflammatory topic of paper, and his main object appears to 
be the discovery of truth rather than the establishment of any 
special theory. More experienced speculators have often broken 

own in the attempt to substitute an artificial regularity for the 
variations in the abundance of money which naseeatlig result 
from the multiform fluctuations of trade. The passages which 
refer to the price of gold have all the plausible inaccuracy which 
characterizes the most respectable authorities on the heretical or 
inconvertible side of the controversy. There is a decorous ob- 
scurity in the statement that “‘the laws fixing the price of gold 
in our coin were mistakes, because any Jaw fixing the price of 
gold in our coin must have, as the condition of its successful 
operation, that it also fix the price of gold in the markets of 
the world at large. Now although our Jaws could fix the price 
of gold in our coinage, it could not fix it in the markets of the 
world (it lacked this condition of success), and the result is a 
difficulty in the matter of the convertibility of our notes in con- 
nexion with our foreign exchanges,” &e. A judicious currency 
doctor always finishes off an argument by that mysterious appeal 
to the foreign exchanges. Only a few sceptical readers will in- 
quire whether “ the matter of the convertibility of our note” has, 
whatever it may mean in itself, any connexion with the foreign 
exchanges. For sixteen years there has been the fullest security 
that Bank of England notes would be at all times convertible, 
not merely into gold, but into the exact quantity of that metal 
which is regulated by the Parliamentary price at the Mint. Sir 
Robert Peel and his advisers were fully aware that the market 
price of gold was liable to the same varying influences which 
affect any other commodity ; and his Act accordingly regulated, 
not the value of bullion, but, as Mr. Norton seems partially to 
apprehend, the standard of the coinage. The unit to which all 
pecuniary contracts refer is less by a fraction than a quarter of 
an ounce of gold, and it is more convenient for both parties to 
depend on the variations of a single commodity than to be left 
at the mercy of a Government which had the power of debasing 
or limiting the currency at pleasure. An eminent judge once 
observed that a certain legal proposition was “so plain that a 
child of ten years old might understand it, provided that child 
were thoroughly acquainted with the principles of the Common 
Law, and With the ordinary course of commercial transactions.” 
Not less lucid and intelligible is the doctrine that a pound sterling 
must have a fixed and measurable value; nor will Mr. Norton 
fail to understand it, when he is once thoroughly acquainted with 
the principles of political economy, and with the necessary con- 
ditions of all commercial transactions. 

His scheme of a Board of Finance, to supersede the law of 
supply and demand, derives no additional recommendation from 
the detailed organization proposed with the innocent confidence 
which characterizes all juvenile projectors. There is a pleasant 
definiteness in the proposed selection of some of the members 
from ‘“ Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council,” rather 
than from that respectable body under its every-day title; but 
the whole Privy Council, assisted by all “the merchants of 
England,” would create the wildest confusion by exercising “a 
discretion to authorize payment of notes in gold at the market 
price.” The market price of gold can only be expressed in terms 
of some other commodity, or rather according to an equivalent 
value founded on an average of all other commodities. e price 
of gold expressed in pounds is like the specific gravity of water 
in water—an unmeaning exercise of tautology. The price of 
gold in commodities, if it is to be ascertained for any practical 

urpose, can on'y be fixed by a substitution of some other standard 
for the customary coinage. Ifthe Board of Finance awarded to 
the holder ot a 5/.-note as much gold as would buy fifteen bushels 
of wheat, a bargain framed only in a of the changes 
in the bullion market would be converted into a ion in 
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Mark-lane. It is, unfortunately, not improbable that the value 
of gold may sink considerably below the Parliamentary rate ; 
but no policy could be more insane than an effort to keep pace, 
by the aid of official machinery, with the impending depreciation 
of the precious metals. 

Following the same track with many ingenious theorists, 
Mr. Norton has arrived at the conclusion that public credit is 
based, not upon bullion, but on the healthy constitution of 
society. The same half-truth fermenting in French imaginations 
broke out into morbid visions of organized labour under a bene- 
ficent despotism which should be at the same time a bank with 
unlimited power of issue, Mr. Norton, like a rational English- 
man, only looks to the practical object of securing the converti- 
bility of his notes. ‘“ What,” he asks, “underlies the promise 
of the Governor and Company of the Bank of England to give 
cash on demand for your 1ol. note? Why, the nation.” In 
the mean time, the nation, through its Act of 1844, has taken 
care to cover its ultimate liability by providing that the Bank 
itself shall always have cash to pay on demand. Mr. Norton 
enumerates, with considerable eloquence, the living treasures of 
England, which are undoubtedly more valuable than any metallic 
dross :—‘ View your Civil Constitution . . . . based on Chris- 
tianity .... your public education... . your sum of living 
labour and intelligence—your Queen, who does her exalted duty 
—your Legislatures, who devote, &c.—your statesmen of large 
hearts and qomprehentive minds—your judges, of perfect inte- 
grity—your noblemen, country gentlemen, and landowners, who 
are so many centres of local order and beneficent deeds... . 
your enterprising and gifted merchant and commercial chiefs— 
your ruddy, hearty farmers . . . . your soldiers, that stood as a 
wall of iron at Waterloo and Inkermann—and, with reverence 
be it spoken, that aid,” &c. By a similar process of reasoning, 
Allan M‘Aulay proved that his torch-bearing Highlanders were 
of more value than all the silver candlesticks which glittered on 
the boasted sideboards of the South; but the holder of a rol. 
note might perhaps not be so easily satisfied as the English 
knights who prudently accepted a metaphor in payment of the 
wager which they had won from their entertainer. Prompt pay- 
ment in sovereigns would be preferred to the collective tender of 
a large-hearted statesman, an upright judge, and a ruddy farmer. 
Mr. Gladstone, Baron Sawa, and Mr. Chowler, if they were 
thrown together on his hands, would only embarrass and irritate 
the disappointed creditor. Pope long ago pointed out the con- 
venience of paper money for the purposes of corruption :— 


How would this news a statesman’s slumbers spoil ? 
“Sir, Spain has sent a thousand jars of oil— 

A hundred exen at your levée roar, 

Huge bales of British cloth blockade the door.” 


In more legitimate transactions, a little portable gold would be 
preferred to all the merchants, the noblemen, the soldiers and 
the sailors who contribute to the national strength and pro- 
sperity. It is only in the Southern States of America that a 
debt could reasonably be discharged by the delivery of a living 
equivalent in the person of Unele Tom. 

The proposal that the convertibility of notes should depend 
on the accumulated wealth of the country, although not so 
exclusively figurative, is almost equally fallacious. All public 
and private property is already mortgaged as security for the 
National Debt, and for the current expenditure of the State. It 
is of the essence of a paper currency, as distinguished from a 
property in the funds, that every note should be at any moment 
payable in fullon demand. The Act of 1844 merely provides a 
machinery for the certain accomplishment of this indispensable 
object, and Mr. Norton shares in a common error when he sup- 
poses that the intentions of the Legislature were almost defeated 
in 1847 and in 1857. It is true that, in the last and most 
formidable panic, the Bank reserve was reduced below a million, 
and, that in a few hours more it would have been wholly 
exhausted ; but the stoppage which might have ensued would 
have occurred, not in the Bank of England, but in three-fourths 
of the commercial houses of the City. It is strange that a 
writer of considerable ability should mistake the facility of dis- 
counting bills for the convertibility of bank notes. The reserve 
consists, not merely in bullion, but in notes, and when it comes 
to an end the bank is by no means nearer insolvency because it 
is compelled to discontinue its advances to commerce. The Order 
in Council, which put an end to the panic, authorized the Bank to 
issue additional notes, and it would have been wholly beyond the 

wer of the Government to increase the stock of bullion in the 

ank cellars. If cash pra had been in danger, it would have 
been absurd to meet the risk by flooding the market with a further 
supply of depreciated paper. Mr. Norton states, with perfect 
accuracy, that, when the reserve sank to 960,000/., the Bank had 
still 6,320,000/. of bullion; and the whole of that large sum must 
have been drawn out in exchange for notes before the question 
of suspending cash payments could have acquired any practical 
importance. There had, in truth, never been a run on the Bank 
during any period of the panic. When gold fell short, the issue 
of notes was contracted under the provisions of the Act; and 
although the rate of discount was raised almost o a prohibitory 
amount, the holder of Bank paper was not endange ed, nor even 
If orders for a he is not 
sup to be insolvent ; e great money-lending Worpora- 
tion age | exercises a similar discretion in the conduct of 
its business. vested interest which is claimed on behalf of 


traders in capital for the discount of their obligations is the most 
singular form of easement which has ever been asserted by any 
class in the property of others. The abundance or scarcity of 
money in the discount market approximately represents the pro- 
portion which commercial obligations bear to the means by which 
they are to be discharged. It may or may not be worth while 
to expatiate on the undeniable inconvenience which arises from 
the alternate inflation and contraction of trade. The denunciation 
of the Bank as the cause of the evil is as unreasonable as if a man 
were to break his barometer for the purpose of expressing his 
disapproval of the uncertainty of the weather. Mr. Norton will 
gradually see through these and other errors, which are by no 
means peculiar to himself. When he has thought and written 
himself clear, his energy, his patriotism, and his love of justice 
may probably enable him to do public service either as an eco- 
nomical inquirer or in some other intellectual capacity. 


THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS.* 


Ww are not yet able to congratulate the Aruadel Society 

on the panotanlity of its publications. The issue of the 
various works comprised in the subscription for 1858 has only 
been commenced this year, and we see no promise that better 
faith will be kept for the future with the contributors to the 
Society’s funds. This is on all accounts to be regretted ; and 
we most earnestly wish that the Council would take steps to 
remedy this serious drawback to the success and popularity of 
the very useful Society which they represent. We hear it said 
that the delay is chiefly to be attributed to the uncertainty and 
inefficiency of the English workmen hitherto employed by the 
Society, and that in future all the chromo-lithographs will be 
executed in Germany, where greater artistic skill may be found, 
as well as greater punctuality in the ag gg we of orders. We 
regret that this substitution of foreign for home workmanship 
should be necessary; but we have nothing to say against the 
change, if the Society can in no other way fulfil its engagements 
with its members. 


The Arundel Society has done so much for art by promoting a 
knowledge of its principles, and by circulating among its numerous 
subscribers excellent copies of many of the finest monuments of 
ancient design, that we confess to being greatly interested in its 
continued prosperity. We cannot say that we are convinced that 
its operations have always been conducted with the best judgment; 
and its finance, in particular, is altogether a mystery to us. It is 
difficult to understand why, with so long a roll of members, the 
annual receipts are not greater; for this being «a publishing 
society, itis scarcely to be imagined that the names of non-paying 
members are retained upon the list. However, as the publica- 
tions, when they do appear, are an exceedingly good return for 
the annual guinea, the subscribers have no great reason to com- 
plain. We presume that the great delay in bringing out the 
publications is the cause and excuse of very inconvenient arrears 
of subscriptions ; and it is possible, and very much to be hoped, 
that one reform will bring about the other. 


In the meantime, we shall be doing the society a service by 
calling attention to the excellence and value of its last issue of 
woodcuts and chromo-lithographs. The largest and most impor- 
tant of these is the coloured print of Pinturicchio’s fresco of 
the Nativity in the collegiate church of Sta. Maria Maggiore, 
at Spello. The execution of this chromo-lithograph is due to 
Mr. Vincent Brooks, who worked after a water-colour drawing 
by Signor Mariannecci. This is a companion to the chromo-litho- 
graph of our Lord among the Doctors in the Temple, from the 
same place, and by the same artists, which was published last 
year by the Society. A third plate, representing the “ Annuncia- 
tion,” from the same series, is promised in continuation for a 
future year. Mr. A. H. Layard, whose researches and disco- 
veries in Italian churches are scarcely less conspicuous or less 
successful than those to which he first owed his fame in the 
mounds of Assyria, has contributed an useful and modest account 
of these Spello frescoes, which, sumptuously printed and prettily 
illustrated, is included among the publications for the year. 
From this we learn that the Baglioni x F at Spello was 
painted by Pinturicchio in the year 1500. It has three walls 
the fourth side being open to the church. The subjects mentioned 
above occupy the side walls, the cells of the ined roof being 

inted with Sibyls in the midst of graceful arabesques. The 

rescoes have been miserably injured by neglect. The rain 
enetrates the roof and trickles down the walls; the plaster, 
oosened by damp, is peeling off; and the colours have long lost 
all their brilliancy, and are fastdisappearing altogether. Thechapel 
is blocked up and darkened by a modern altar; and the clergy of 
the church threw such obstacles in the way of Signor Mariannecci 
when he attempted to copy the paintings, that it took three years, 
and reiterated orders from Rome, and the personal intervention 
of Cardinal Antonelli, to overcome their opposition. The lovers 
of art have, therefore, good reason to be thankful to the Arundel 
Society for obtaining copies of these fine works before they have 
quis perished. The originals are known to very few; for’ 
pello—the ancient Hispellum—is somewhat out of the ordinary 
track of touris{s, on a precipitous slope of the Apennines, over- 


* The Publications of the Arundel Society, for the Year 1858. London: 


a4, Old Bond-street. 
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hanging the valley of Foligno; and these works, though the 
masterpieces of the painter, in Mr. Layard’s judgment, are not 
even mentioned by Vasari. Remembering the paintings of Pin- 
turicchio in Santa Maria del Popolo at Kome, and those in the 
Piccolomini Library at Siena—of which Mr Layard himself says 
that it “will probably ever remain the most perfect example of 
this kind of decoration”—we cannot wholly endorse this criti- 
cism. But there is no question that the Spello frescoes are 
works of great beauty a artistic importance. They illustrate 
very completely the place which Pinturicchio holds in the Um- 
brian school, as the link between Perugino and Raffaelle. Only 
eight years younget than the former, and associated with him in 
many of his works, his manner exhibits the first symptoms of 
naturalistic departure from the austere spiritualism of the school 
to which they both belonged. He is thus a precursor of the 
Roman school, of which Raffaelle was the founder. Mr. Layard 
gives him very justly the credit of more dramatic vigour, more 
truthful imitation of nature, and more emotional expression, 
than had as yet been attained by any Umbrian painter; but in 
all this he was still far behind his contemporaries or immediate 
predecessors of the Tuscan school, such as Masaccio, Benozzo 
Gozzoli, and Ghirlandajo. ‘“ Pinturicchio, in comparison with 
them, is frequently weak and even common-place, as well as in- 
ferior in variety of action ; showing the influence of that conven- 
tional spirit of the Umbrian school, from which Raphael alone 
entirely freed himself.” 


The “ Nativity” at Spello is ‘a good illustration of these re- 
marks. There is great life and picturesqueness in the groups, 
and much forcible drawing in particular heads and figures. But 
the whole treatment is highly conventional. In the foreground 
there is the principal scene. The Virgin is kneeling in adoration 
of the Holy Child, who is lying on a white cross-embroidered 
cloth, held up by two angels. St. Joseph stands near in an 
attitude of wonder. On one side there is the stable—a ruined 
building of classic architecture, with an ox and an ass tethered in 
it, and a peacock disporting itself on the roof. On the other side 
there is a very spirited group of four shepherds, one bringing a 
basket of eggs, and another A Ante inaram. The face of one 
of these—a really admirable expression of rustic simplicity and 

iety—is engraved in outline, full size, by Signor Bartoccini, 
ae a tracing of the original, and forms one of the publications 
for the year. All this makes a very beautiful picture, and, with 
a distant landscape in the background, would have left nothing to 
desire. But the painter has introduced into his middle-distance 
the whole story of the journey of the Three Kings. In defiance 
of the unity of the piece, the Magi are riding in goodly array, 
hawk on fist, and their gifts in their hands, with an arme ard, 
and an elephant closing the procession. Still further off, there is 
a hill, on which the Angel is appearing to the shepherds. In the 
middle there is a very conventional Bethlehem, castellated and 
moated, and full of towers and people; and beyond there is an arm 
of the sea, enclosed within a hilly landscape; while in the air 
a company of cloud-borne Peruginesque angels is singing from a 
scroll. The animation and vigour of the groups, the honest 
attempt at individual expression, and the pious sentiment of the 
Whole, make this a very engaging picture, in spite of its want of 
unity. And the colouring, so far as we can judge from the chromo- 
lithograph, is rich and brilliant and harmonious. There are some, 
we believe, who doubt the advantage of attempting to reproduce 
the effect of a fresco painting by this beautiful process of colour- 

rinting. And we are willing to own that the attempt can never 
be more than approximately successful, and that it must almost 
necessarily involve a certain loss of artistic truth and accuracy. 
Still it may be argued unanswerably that the process succeeds in 
giving a fair idea of the general colouring, and that these very 
popular chromo-lithographs are calculated to teach an untravelled 
eye more about Itulian fresco-painting than volumes of 
descriptive letterpress, or portfolios full of tracings or partial 
sketches. Upon the whole, we do not think the “ Nativity” so 
interesting a picture as the one published last year—‘* Our Lord 
among the Doctors.” That was remarkable for the exceeding grace 
and dignity with which a very difficult scene was treated. And 
it was curious also for the domed classical building which is used 
to represent the Temple—in outline and detail singularly like the 
Temple in the background of Kaffaelle’s “Sposalizio.” Mr. 
Layard seems to think that this type of building was deliberately 
chosen by our artist and his contemporaries as the best repre- 
sentation of what they supposed Jewish architecture to have 
been. We shall await with interest the appearance of the third 
subject from Spello— The Annunciation,” which, if we may 
credit Mr. Layard, is the best of all. 

The other chromo-lithograph contained in this by publi- 
cations is a copy of the exquisite little picture by Luini, in the 
Brera Gallery at Milan, representing three angels bearing the 
body of St. Catherine to her burial on Mount Sinai. This has 
been executed under the direction of Mr. Ludwig Gruner, from 
a water-cclour drawing by Signor Bignoli. The body of the 
saint, searcely rigid enough for a corpse, is borne in the air by a 
lovely group of flying angels with outspread wings. One holds 
the Lctae face of the angel almost touching that of the 
martyred virgin, to which it forms a most striking and beautiful 
contrast, both in outline and expression, another sustains the feet, 
while the third, admirably foreshortened and facing the spectator, 
supports the 7. The grace and lightness of this group are 
beyond praise. Nothing can surpass the rapid flight and the sense 


of ease with which the burthen is carried. And again, the entire 
absence of affectation adda a moral as well as an artistic interest 
to this beautiful gem. It is curious enough, in this sense, to 
compare it with a sentimental modern German picture repre- 
senting the same subject, which obtained a certain popularity in 
the print-shops some few years ago. This Arundel chromo- 
lithograph is very delicately coloured, and recals the original 
vay secre - The colouring of the gentle Milanese disciple 
of Leonardo is far more subdued than that which we have been 
considering in the fresco of the Umbrian Pinturicchio. It is of 
this chef-d'euvre of Luini’s that M. Rio writes with such rap- 
turous praise :— 

Ce fragment, fruit d’une inspiration vraiment t se com 
et je doute que le peintre de Fiesole, 4 travers le prisme de ses visions béati- 
fiques, ait jamais entrevu une figure plus ravissante que celle de Sainte 
Catherine portée par des anges cole mont Sinai. : 

Two heads, those of the saint and the angel, engraved in out- 
line by Mr. Gruner himself, accompany the chromo-lithograph. 
There is great artistic value in these full-sized outlines, than which 
there can be no better studies for amateurs or Schools of Design, 
We consider them a very useful branch of the Arundel Society's — 
publications. 


Finally, four wood-engravings, by Messrs. Dalziel, from Mr. 
Oliver Williams’ drawings, after the frescoes of Giotto in the 
Arena Chapel at Padua, complete the Arundel fasciculus for 1858. 
The style of these coarse, but forcible, line-engravings is well 
known; for some thirty plates from the Paduan series have 
already been published. Acknowledging as we do the intrinsic 
merits of these wood-engravings, we cannot think that their 
manner is at all auited to the reproduction of Giotto’s frescoes. 
Without committing ourselves to an unqualified praise of Mrs. 
Higford Burr's clever drawing of the Interior of the Arena 
Chapel, printed in colours by the Arundel Society for 1856, we 
may at least say that it gives a better idea of the character of the 
frescoes than these stern and repulsive wood-engravings. They 
seem to us to intensify the crudeness and harshness of the painter, 
and to miss all the pathos and sweetness which he occasionally 
succeeds in giving. However, their design deserves respect and 
careful attention from all students of art. The subjects of the 
four plates now before us are, “‘ Our Lord before Caiaphas,” the 
** Mocking,” the “ Bearing of the Cross,” and the “ Crucifixion.” 
The second subject is erroneously called the “ _ y= ” in 
the lettering. The force and dramatic power, the vehement 
feeling and deep thought, the earnest striving after natural ex- 
pression, which distinguish all Giotto’s works, seem to us espe- 
cially noticeable here. 

We shall be glad if our notice of its publications obtains some 
additional subscribers for this Society. At any rate, it will be 
owned that a guinea is not spent in vain, when the substantial 
return for it is so good as the roll of engravings which we have 
been reviewing. 


ROSCOE’S POEMS AND ESSAYS.* 


if cannot be expected that these volumes should interest a ve 
large circle of readers, but those whom they interest at 
they will interest deeply. Mr. Roscoe died in the prime of life, 
after having written two tragedies and a few short poems, and 
having contributed several essays, chiefly on recent English 
writers, to various quarterly Reviews. These poems and essays 
have now been republished, with a prefatory memoir by Mr. 
Roscoe’s brother-in-law, Mr. Hutton. The plays are worth 
reading, and the critical essays are lively, entertaining, and 
graceful, and display both justness of thought and much genuine 
feeling. But both poems and essays gain a new value when 
taken in connexion with the life of the author. There was nothing 
remarkable in Mr. Roscoe’s career, nor was there anything very 
remarkable in his writings. But he strongly impressed his own 
rsonal friends with a sense of the beauty, sincerity, and genial 
indliness of his churacter. To them, as we may judge not only 
by the memoir which his brother-in-law has prefixed to these 
volumes, but by the letters of other friends that are added to the 
memoir, he was an extraordinary man. He had qualities that 
seemed to them such as are rarely met with. The admiration of 
friends is a perfectly legitimate groundwork for biography, if 
only the friends are capable of discerning real excellence ; and 
the friends of Mr. Roscoe show, by their style, and by the points 
they select for admiration, that they were fit to judge. In ev 
walk of life there are persons now and then to be seen who stea 
out from the level of those who themselves excel, not so much 
superiority of ability or knowledge or power, as by an indescribab 
elevation of character which lifts them to a point where they are 
recognised as superiors by their equals, It is one of the greatest 
and purest pleasures of life to know such men intimately, and it 
is pleasant to read of them even if we have not known them 
personally, There is no exact reason that could be egeigned to 
a questioner why such men should not be allowed to fade away 
at once, like their fellows, into the obscurity of an undistin- 
guished grave; but their friends cannot bear that what seems 
to them such an injustice should be wrought. And the friends 


* Poems and Essays the lote Willow Coldwell Edited with 
by ia -in-Law, Richard Holt Hutton, London: 
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are right. It is quite worth while that each generation should 
linger over the memory of those who have lent sweetness and 
added grace to the existence of the average thinkers of the time. 
Mr. Roscoe wrote nothing that can pretend to permanent value. 
His plays were as good as can be written by a writer who is not 
a poet, and his critical essays were as good as appeared in any 
English Review of the day. But unsuccessful plays and good 

uarterly articles are soon and deservedly forgotten. What 
distin uished Mr. Roscoe, and now makes his writings worth a 
second perusal, is that he had traits in his character which 
his friends thought unique and admirable. We need not fear 
lest such memoirs should become too numerous. There are very 
few men who impress themselves strongly on their fellows, and 
their memoirs after death will be as rare as their company is 
in life. 

The outward history of Mr. Roscoe’s life may be told in’a very 
few words. He was the grandson of the historian, and was born 
at Liverpool, where he was educated until he went to the London 
University. He was called to the Bar, but weak health pre- 
vented him from following his profession. He settled in Wales 
as partner in a granite-quarry, married, and died at the age of 
thirty-six. All else that is to be said of him refers to his writings, 
his opinions, and his intercourse with his friends. The Memoir, 
by Mr. Hutton, is excellently written, with great good taste, and 
with a warmth of affection that never passes the bounds of a 
manly reserve. We donot see how it could have been done 
better, and yet to strangers the Memoir necessarily tells little. 
When we have a positive fact to illustrate Mr. Roscoe’s unselfish- 
ness in friendship, as that in 1852 he went to the West Indies, 
when himself in weak health, to take care of a friend smitten 
with yellow fever, we can understand how his friends must 
have clung to him in return. But friendship rests on grounds 
that are far too, numerous, slight, and complicated, to be ex- 

ressed in words; and we really learn that Mr. Roscoe was 
Leloved. and deserved to be so, rather than understand why this 
was so. His judgment, also, exercised great influence over those 
who came in familiar contact with him; and it is not surprising 
that his contemporaries should have listened with deference to 
the opinions of one who meditated patiently and long on the 

uestions which interested him, and who was at once moderate, 
eow’ and independent. But his opinions are perhaps less 
interesting to read because they were almost always right. That, 
at atime when Mr. Carlyle was overwhelming with his epigram- 
matic fireworks the judgment of many young men, Mr. Roscoe 
saw through the sophistries of the Latter-day Pamphlets, is very 
creditable to him, and in some degree accounts for the readiness 
of his friends to be guided by his general opinions; but readers 
of the present day do not find in Mr. Roscoe's opinions much 
that adds to their, stock of thought. His mind, in short, was 
not original, but his character made him dear and admirable in 
the sight of his friends. The passage with which Mr. Hutton 
closes his narrative sums up all that is to be gathered from the 
memoir :— 

I never knew any other man whese death could have made so deep a rent 
in the hearts and lives of other men outside the circle of his own family. His 
rich humour, his singular harmony of character, his social ease and insight, 
the ideal depth and patient meditativeness of his judgement, his public spirit 
and manly political interests, the sincerity and trustfulness of his friendship, 
the refined and human character of his tastes, the perfect veracity and light 
fresh beauty of his imagination, and the true humility of his faith, had made 
him an object of hope as well as love to —_ of hiscompanions. There were 
several, I believe, who would have been really more elated by his success than 
by their own ; who, had he — a poet’s fame, would have felt their own 
life brighter; and who have lost in him one of the main vital springs of their 
own happiness. 

Violenzia was the-title of his principal poetical effort. It is a 
tragedy in the Elizabethan style, and displays a most extended 
knowledge and a great command of the language of Shak- 
speare and his contemporaries, but it does not rise above the level 
of an exercise very well done. To write an imitation of the 
Elizabethan drama is very much the same thing as writing Latin 
verses in imitation of the Aneid. So faithfully has the author 
kept to his task of writing an imitative exercise, that he has in- 
serted comic passages in prose, with solemn mora! remarks and 
songs. Almost all cleverish young people write poetry, and almost 
all young people imitate some favourite writer. The reason why 
persons having poetical tastes and leisure cease to construct these 

oetical imitations is because they become conscious that they 

ave nothing to say that is new, and no new way of saying what 
is old. Mr. Roscoe only differed from the other young poets of 
his day because he tried a higher kind of imitation, and 
executed it with unusual felicity. Nor could any poem 
better illustrate the truth that the great gain of the ome! | 
of young poetical people is to the writers. It was quite wort 
while for any one to writea Violenzia. As it turns on the 
unpleasant subject of a lady betrayed against her will, it 
must have forced the author to ponder on many intricate and 
suggestive moral oe pg and it must have been at once im- 
proving and delightful to mould so much of the English of the 
sixteenth century into verses that are remarkably clear and 
harmonious. A large portion of his minor poems consists of 
sonnets, which are only exercises of another kind. They are 
ekilfully contrived metrical expressions of thoughts that show 
poetical fancy and varied reading. The more careless and un- 
studied utterances of temporary feeling, which are written in a 
variety of metres, and open the collection of Mr. Roscoe’s 
poems, do not show anything like poetical power, and are not 


even well expressed. It was only when hb was writing an 
exercise that he wrote his best. Throughout all his poems, 
however, there breathes a nobleness of thought and a delicacy of 
feeling which, when we have read the Memoir, seem proper to 
the character there sketched; and the works have therefore, in 
their collected shape, an interest and a meaning which they 
would have wanted to strangers if offered in a detached form. 
No one who judges impartially can think little of Violenzia. 
It is excellent in its way ; but it is imitation and not creation, and 
therefore the public, which gave it a cold reception, was as 
— in thinking that Mr. Roscoe was not a poet as he was in 
taking the hint, and contentedly applying himself to other paths 
of literature. 

As a critic Mr. Roscoe was thoroughly in his element. He 
had the two great qualifications for a critic—soundness of judg- 
ment and lightness of style. He scarcely ever says anything 
which is not at once recognisable as chiefly, if not wholly, true. 
What he thinks of the books and writers of his day is exactly 
what the best judges think of them. It is the business of a critic 
to form truer and more rapid judgments of books than ordinary 
readers can form, and to secure the ear of the public by puttin 
these judgments in an attractive form. Criticism, rendere 
necessary S the spread of literature and possible by the increase 
of cultivated minds, has taken its place among the occupations of 
men. There are certain people whom taste or circumstances in- 
duce to take up this particular line of business. Mr. Roscoe 
was one of the most successful practitioners of his day. Having 
got to do the thing, he did it, just as an honest architect builds 
an airy, substantial, elegant church, or as a portrait painter 

uts a face on canvas correctly drawn and like the original. 
Wis essay, for instance, on Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton is 
as creditable a piece of workmanship as can be wished for. He 
does exact justice to that philosophic novelist, laughs at him good- 
humouredly, and praises him with discrimination. If any one in- 
capable of forming a definite opinion about the author of Pelham 
and the Cartons wants to be assisted, he will find in the essay 
all that sound sense has to say. He will also find the judgment 
couched in a most agreeable form. Mr. Roscoe understood 
thoroughly how to use the great weapon of criticism—the art of 
joking without being jocose. He had the knack of putting things 
in a way fanciful, illustrative, and yet true. Perhaps, if any fault 
is to be found with his criticism, it is that he makes too many 
detached remarks about the author whom he criticises, and thus 
distracts our attention. We donot quite sufficiently understand 
what he is driving at. But still, as specimens of what we 
term professional criticism, these essays are as good as any- 
thing written in the last ten years. It must, however, be kept 
in mind that there is another kind of criticism—that which 
represents itself when one original mind takes as its text the 
utterances of another original mind. Coleridge’s criticisms on 
Shakspeare, for example, were part of the general expression. 
of Coleridge’s philosophy. There is nothing like this in Mr. 
Roscoe’s essays. His thoughts never rise above the level 
or diverge from the track of the ordinary highly-cultivated 
Englishman of his day. While, therefore, his essays form 
a volume which will now be very acceptable and useful 
to the public, it is not likely that they will be read long. 
In a few years Sir Bulwer Lytton will appear in a different light 
to his critics, and some one else will write another essay to express 
the thoughts of that generation on Pelham and its successors. 
Meanwhile, we must render to Mr. Roscoe the honour that is his 
due. What he has left behind him is in every way worth reading, 
and Mr. Hutton, in his Memoir, has shown us the image of a 
character which everv one must dwell on with the liveliest satis- 
faction while tracin,; its reflection in these poems and essays. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON NATIONAL DEFENCE.* 


tte people of England will assuredly listen with respect 
when a veteran soldier, who served with distinction under 
England’s greatest captain, speaks, out of the fulness of his ex- 

rience, of the dangers which he believes are threatening them. 
t were to be wished, indeed, that General Sir Robert Gardiner 
possessed the faculty of delivering his warnings in clear and 
concise language, and also that he could have abstained from 
topics which have little or no connexion with the deeply inte- 
resting subject of national defence. We might, if we were so 


minded, direct attention to the glaring literary faults of the | 


bulky pamphlet now before us. It would be easy to expose 
many strange defects of style and to ridicule many extravagant 
opinions. But a soldier who has shared in a dozen victories has 
a claim to be treated with respect, even when in a moment of en- 
thusiasm he has been tempted to turn author. It is far from 
our desire to make smart critical practice at the expense of one 
who perhaps would be less disturbed by a battery of rifled cannon 
than by an attack of angry pens. We will only say that Sir 
Robert Gardiner’s eminence in the field must evidently have been 
won by the deeds he did and not by the reports he made of 
them. We should think that the Duke of Wellington could 
never have tolerated a style which seems contrived to disguise 
the practical ability of him who uses it. The writer may have 


* Political and Legislative Considerations on National Defence: addressed 
to the People of England. By General Sir Robert Gardiner, G.C.B., Royal 
Artillery. London: Byfield, Hawksworth, and Co. 1860, 
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been a ready and skilful officer; but he has produced a pamphlet 
which is awkward and tedious beyond all description. It would 
be altogether extravagant to expect the public to read the pages 
through which we have ourselves toiled, and therefore we shall 
endeavour to compress Sir Robert Gardiner’s warnings into a 
shape in which they may possibly obtain the attention which they 
certainly deserve. 

We must, however, own to having felt considerable disappoint- 
ment on discovering how little that is at once novel and im- 
portant can be extracted from the work before us. It is known 
that veteran officers do not in general feel much confidence in 
the services of volunteer soldiers. Sir Robert Gardiner expresses 
the opinions which have been so often heard before, but we do 
not find that he supports them by any new arguments. The 
Senior United Service Club would probably adopt all his con- 
clusions as indisputable, and the Zimes would condemn them 
as a mere product of obstinate senility; while the Volunteers, 
or most of them, would applaud a sentence so agreeable to 
their own self-love. Here is one of the warnings which our 
author deems it a solemn duty to deliver :— 


Speaking grtaiady, I would rather see the people of mat ee 
their money for an increase of the regular army and permanently embodied 
militia than for the arming of a voluntary force. I hold no troops to be 
capable of being adequately disciplined or efficient but such as are perma- 
nently embodied for that purpose. : 


The above passage happens to be intelligible; and we fear that 
the friends of the Volunteer movement will feel that it is not en- 
couraging. But the simple truth is, that the measures which Sir 
Robert Gardiner recommends to obtain security against invasion 
are impracticable, and therefore we must be content to remain, 
whether we will or no, in what he deems a state of insecurity, 
and to make the best of it. He demands for the defence of 
England alone an army of perfectly disciplined troops amount- 
ing to at least 150,000 men; and he says that we ought 
cheerfully to raise and pay a force of that amount. It must 
be observed that he means an army concentrated upon two or 
three points, independently of garrisons and of reserves of ever: 
kind. But it is strange he should not be aware that he is 
demanding what is quite impossible. Perhaps we could not 
find the men, and certainly we should not find the money. 
Financial difficulties do not appear to have much weight with 
Sir Robert Gardiner, but he admits that such a force as he 
thinks necessary could not be raised without a compulsory ballot, 
or, in fact, a conscription of nearly the same character as that 
which is employed to gather the hosts which threaten us. 

It comes, in fact, to this—that after all has been done that can 
be done in the way of military preparation, this country must 
remain exposed hourly to very great danger. Her sons must 
live henceforward, like the riders in a border fortress, ready at 
any moment to give their lives to maintain her honour. Such a 
life, it may be, is not without its joys, but it is surely very dif- 
ferent from what we have learned to expect as the life of the nine- 
teenth century. If we are in | peril of invasion b 
250,000 well-disciplined, well-commanded soldiers—and this is 
Sir Robert Gardiner’s lowest estimate—the only choice lies be- 
tween submission, which is not to be thought of, and universal 
arming, and training, and readiness for battle and for death. 
Whether volunteers can or cannot be reasonably expected to 
withstand a disciplined enemy in the field, it is only too certain 
that they will have to try, unless they prefer to live in ease and 
ignominy by the permission of a nation which their forefathers 
boasted that they could overcome. The life that Englishmen 
must henceforth lead will resemble that of the nine-and-twenty 
knights in Branksome Castle— 

Who quitted not their harness bright, 
Neither by day nor yet by night. 


Such a life had its pleasures while it lasted. It is true that they 
were derived principally from the trencher and the flagon. The 
conversation in the Aral after supper was brief, and the draughts 
of wine were copious. The knights of Branksome loved to eat, 
drink, and sleep, whenever they had not to fight. They cared 
little for cultivating the intellect, and had no turn for inventions 
or for science; but they rode boldly, and carried their lives 
cheerfully in their hands. And this, or something like it, is the 
state of existence to which our nation appears to be again return- 
ing. Either we must maintain and pay enormous armies, or we 
must be prepared to fight, at the shortest notice, and perhaps on 
unequal terms, ourselves. This, at least, is the conclusion to be 
drawn from Sir Robert Gardiner’s warnings. We think that he 
overrates the danger, but still it is real and imminent. Let us, 
then, do our best to meet it, although we can, perhaps, do but 
little ; and having done it, let us await the result calmly, as befits 
the children of brave fathers. 

It may, however, tend to brighten this gloomy picture if we 
inquire how does Sir Robert Gardiner propose to conduet his 
250,000 enemies into England? He supposes our fleet to be 
engaged or held in check by a hostile fleet of equal force, while 
the transport of troops proceeds rapidly and without hindrance. 
But it is not exonntediia to suppose that we could contrive to 
equip and to employ small light vessels, which might easily throw 
transports crowded with troops into great confusion, and inflict 
upon them enormous losses. If there be a helpless pitiable 
object in creation, it is a bronzed veteran of a dozen campaigns 
suffering the agonies of sea-sickness, while the vessel which carries 


him is engaged in a combat in which he can take no part. We 
may derive some consolation from reflecting that the immense 
range and power of modern artillery might be most effectively 
employed in disabling or destroying vessels containing troops. 
An age which has produced steam-ships and annihilated the 
British Channel has also, by way of compensation, invented the 
Armstrong and the Whitworth guns. Unless we are to pe eed 
an enemy to be absolute master of the Channel, it must always 
be in our power to reduce by heavy losses the numbers, and still 
more the spirit, of an invading army. It may be said that a 
determined foe might, and probably would, resolve to sacrifice two 
soldiers for the sake of landing one. But disasters and slaughter at 
sea would soon abate the ardour even of a French army hungering 
for the spoil of London. Still it is not impossible that from 50,000 
to 100,000 men might make good their landing, and we ought to 
hasten such preparations as would enable us to defeat a force of 
that amount before it had time to do much mischief. This, we 
believe, could be done, and we a that it would be done, by the 
troops of various kinds which within the next six months will be 
organized for national defence. But the magnificent figures of 
Sir Robert Gardiner scarcely excite in our minds either fear or 
hope. We cannot bring ourselves to apprehend an improvised 
invasion by 250,000 enemies, and we should almost despair of 
finding, on the instant, 250,000 of our countrymen ready in arms 
to meet them. Such, however, are the calculations of an expe- 
rienced officer, who at the close of his honoured life fears to see 
his country ruined by her own supineness. 

We think it is impossible to arrive, except through very dis- 
agreeable experience, at anything like certainty upon the ques- 
tions which are discussed between Sir Robert Gardiner and his 
aged companions in arms on the one hand, and the young and 
hopeful novices in the art of war, whose confidence in their rifles, 
and in their own courage and intelligence, is heightened by argu- 
ments of every kind and quality in the columns of the daily 
newspapers. But it is obviously desirable that the veterans 
should have a full and respectful hearing, even when, like Sir 
John Burgoyne, they gently and gradually let the Volunteers 
down to the depth of telling them that at any rate it may be 
predicted, with some approach to certainty, that a large portion 
of them would be most useful as attendants in military hospitals. 
In order to give due weight to the unpopular side of the pending 
controversy, we shall endeavour to translate one or two passages 
of Sir R. Gardiner’s pamphlet into the sort of language which 
men usually employ when they wish to make themselves under- 
stood. It must be remembered that it is the author, and not 
ourselves, who is supplying the cold water which will be thus 
poured upon the Volunteer movement. This pamphlet warns us 
not to imagine that, when an invasion occurs, fighting is to go on 
after our own premeditated plan, or that we shall be allowed to 
hover on the fianks or rear of the invading army. Some con- 
sideration must be given to what may be the tactics of the enemy. 
We must not expect to have all things carried on in our own way. 
The experienced legions of France would land with a previously 
formed plan of warfare—probably the very reverse of that by 
which we intended to oppose them—with numbers prepared to 
cover and support their main body, which they would keep con- 
densed—moving through the land like a towering rock, ready to 
fall and crush whatever feeble means might attempt to oppose its 

rogress. Such a body should be met by an army of similar 

orce and, character. No amount of dispersed, hovering light 
troops could arrest it. We must remember that move- 
ments of armies are required as well as hting. How 
would a general move an army composed of small bodies 
hastily brought together, self-trained, and casually drilled 
in separate localities? In order to meet this difficulty, 
there must be not only companies but battalions and 
brigades of Volunteers formed throughout the country. This 
ought to be done, and, speaking in our own person, we are sure 
it will be done when once its necessity is understood. Butif our 
author has only small hopes of Volunteer riflemen, he is even 
more desponding about any attempt to supply the place of regular 
artillery—the branch of the service to which he himself belongs. 
“‘ Permanent employment is more necessary for artillery than for 
infantry ;” and even permanently embodied militia artillery would 
fail, he thinks, both in garrison and in the field, unless com- 
manded by officers who had received a scientific education. An 
impertinent youngster might here be tempted to impute to the 
veteran artillerist that he is jealous of irregular practitioners. But 
an eye-witness of the taking of Badajoz, and of the failure before 
Burgos, may be allowed to warn British soldiers that they must 
not expect always to make audacity do the work of science. “A 
contest of mere physical courage against legions of schooled, 
disciplined, and scientific training,” is not to be sought by prudent 
men, and we will hope that it may be always possible to avoid 
it. In such a contest, “ your heroism, your desperation at witness- 
ing your homes savagel polluted and your property plundered, 
would avail you nothing.” Even the hedge-rows, to which the 
Volunteers are often advised to trust, would embarrass rather 
than assist them. They must not reckon on difficulties that 
would tell both ways. Upon this point Sir Robert Gardiner 
rises into a prophetic strain, whie preserving an unusual 
lucidity, and therefore we shall extract the passage :— 

As for the French, if the French should happen to be the invading enemy, 
they know no difficulty. Read Schiller’s Capuchin’s inimitable Address to 
Wallenstein’s Soldiers, and you will have a living picture of-what occurs in a 
country during a period of war, The French carry on war in a state of joyous 
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happiness. They have a scientific ease in adapting circumstances, and what- 
ever means come to hand, to whatever they are inneed of. If trees are not at 
hand, they unroof houses with an adroitness and celerity almost inconceivable 
appropriating the beams to the construction of stockades, abbatis, and fire- 
wood. Any building, however solid, is turned inside out in less than five 
minutes—its walls pierced for purposes of defence, and its doors and window- 
shutters converted to flooring for tents when encamped—or as precaution 
against rheumatism if in bivouae. As for hedgerows and such simple ob- 
stacles to movement or communication, to give an extravagant illustration of 
the facility with which they sweep away every difficulty of the kind, I 


would say that a French army, landing in the most enclosed district in Eng- 
debarkation 


These words deserve to be kept in mind, not to discourage our 
preparations, but to stimulate us to persevere in them as our only 
chance of safety. To think of a foreign pew A marching “in 
eee happiness” from Pevensey beach to London! If we can 

o no more, we can at least convince any enemy that invasion 
would be a very grave matter. It is possible that apprehensions 
may be entertained by experienced generals on the other as well 
&s on our own side. Predictions either way are probably not worth 
much. We must leave the event of war, if war should come, to 
time. But Sir Robert Gardiner’s warnings will not be lost if 
they produce in even a single mind a deeper conviction of this 
country’s danger, and a more unreserved devotion of purse and 
perven to its defence. The questions of the pamphlet may be 

iscussed indefinitely without arriving at any sure conclusion 
except this, which is a very old one, that soldiers of every class 
a d “put their trust in Providence and keep their powder 
ry.” 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


F late years M. Cousin has wasted so much of his time and 

talents in the boudoirs of the dames illustres of the seven- 
teenth century, that it is a real pleasure to find him resuming 
those graver functions which alone will secure him an abiding 
place in the literary annals of his country. It will be remembered 
that in the year 1849 he followed up the publication of some 
unedited Treatises on Dialectics of the famous Abelard by the 
first volume of his collected works hactenus seorsim edita—a task 
in which he was aided by MM. Charles Jourdain and Eugéne 
Despois. We may remark, in passing, with reference to this 
first volume, that it is somewhat strange that neither M. Cousin 
nor his colleagues should have discovered the blunder of 
D’Amboise in attributing to Abelard the Exposition of the 
Lord’s Prayer (p. 596) which there can be no doubt was 
the work of Hugues de Saint-Victor. The second volume,* 
which completes the edition, has recently been given to the 
world, and no one who is acquainted with the earlier edition by 
Frangois D’Amboise, published in 1616, will fail to acknowledge 
the service which M. Cousin has rendered to the literature of 
philosophy. In the preface to the dialectical treatises already 
mentioned, he has called attention to the fact that France 
—and not only France, but the same district of France, 
to wit, Brittany—has given birth, in the persons of Abelard and 
Descartes, to two men who may res agg be called the 
founder and the destroyer of the Scholastic Philosophy. The 
exact place which Abelard occupies in that Philosophy has since 
been iliusteated by M. de Rémusat in that charming work which 
furnishes the best of commentaries to the edition before us. 
Better, however, than the best of commentaries are the works 
themselves; and these are now given us in a shape which 
leaves the student without any excuse for neglecting Bisho 
Pearson’s favourite motto, Fontes exquirite. Even the world- 
famous letters of the ill-fated lovers are shut out from the 
majority of general readers by their Latin dress, beautiful 
though it be in the warmth and richness of its colour. We are 
at a loss to understand how M. de Rémusat can assert that 
there are scarcely “ten remarkable expressions” in the whole of 
Abelard’s works. Of the authenticity of the famous Dialogue 
between a Philosopher, a Jew and a Christian, which was first 
published by Rheinwald in 1831, M. Cousin and M. de Rémusat 
entertain no doubt. We confess that we have on the subject 
misgivings which would only be satisfactorily cleared up by an 
examination of the different manuscripts of that Dialogue in 
this country ; for in France there are none, and M. Cousin has 
contented himself with reprinting Rheinwald’s edition of a 
Vienna manuscript. If our memory does not play us a trick, 
the Benedictine authors of the Histoire littéraire de la France 
speak of the existence of two manuscripts—containing two 
separate dialogues—which would seem, therefore, to be dif- 
ferent from that of the Vienna manuscript. Indeed, the 
only complaint we have to make about this edition is that 
M. Cousin does not seem to have taken sufficient pains 
to collate the manuscripts of Abelard at the Bodleian and other 
libraries. Perhaps some of our readers may wish to have a general 
notion of the contents of these two volumes. The first opens with 
the famous “ Magistri Petri Abelardi et Heloisse conjugis ejus 
Epistolw,” heade by the so-called “ Epistola prima,” or “ His- 
toria Calamitatum—” a kind of autobiography of. Abelard to which 
M. Cousin has wisely annexed the valuable notes found in the 


* Petri Abalardi . Hactenus seorsim edita nunc primum in unum 


collegit, textum ad fidem librorum editorum scriptorumque recensuit, notas, 
argumenta, indices adjecit Victor Cousin, — Carolo Jourdain. Tomus 
posterior. Parisiis: Durand. London: Williams and Norgate. 1860, 


edition of Frangois D’Amboise. We then have the “Epistola 
ad Virgines Paraclitenses de studio litterarum,” consisting of 
directions about the study of the Scriptures for the use of the 
nuns of Paraclet. ‘These directions brought him from Heloissa 
a host of Scriptural difficulties which Abelard solves. Both the 
problems and the solutions aré placed, very properly, by M.Cousin 
immediately after the directions. We have then about three 
hundred pages of what may be called “ Hymns and Tracts for 
Christian Seasons.” Expositions of the Creeds and of the ac- 
count of the Creation, or the “‘ Hexameron,” together with some 
other treatises and letters, fill up the remainder of the first 
volume. The second commences with the “ Introductio ad 
Theologiam,” in three books, which drew down the thunders of 
the Council of Soissons, in the year 1121 circiter. This Introdue- 
tion is incomplete, none of the manuscripts at present known 
being perfect. We then have a short letter to the Bishop of Paris 
full of abuse of Roseelin. The Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Romans, extending over 200 pages, follows the letter to 
the Bishop, and is chiefly remarkable for embodying a view of 
the Atonement which seems to have much in common with what 
has of late years been put forward by certain English divines. 
The * Theologia Christiana” is in many passages identical with 
the Introduction already mentioned, and, like it, has come down 
to us imperfect. The reader, however, will scarcely complain of 
the scantiiess of his theological fare by the time he has got from 

. 360 to p. 592. We there have the “ Ethica, seu Liber dictus: 

cito teipsum,” to which Abelard more than once refers in the 
“Theologia,” as a treatise in which he purposed to discuss 
sundry questions in moral philosophy. This is followed by the 
* Dialogue between a Christian, a Jew, and a Philosopher,” con- 
cerning the authorship of which something has been said above. 
A valuable appendix and a copious index complete an edition 
which ought to be in the hands of every one who is occupied 
with the history of theology and philosophy. 

We have more than once had occasion to bring before our 
readers successive volumes of unedited works of Leibnitz, due 
to the research in libraries at Hanover of M. Foucher de Careil. 
We have now to announce a complete edition, so far as we can 
gather, of the works of that philosopher, under the auspices of 
the same editor, who seems to have been urged to the task by 
the King of Hanover.* We speak with some diffidence on the 
matter, for the title says nothing, it will be observed, about 
**Buvres complétes ;” and the preface leaves us in 
mystery as to the editor’s intentions. Nay, it misleads us, for it 
speaks of the papers and letters printed in “ces deux volumes,” 
whereas only one volume has appeared. Let us see, however, 
what this contains. For this purpose weshould read the preface, 
which gives an account of the rich discoveries made by the 
editor in the Royal Library of Hanover, while turning over a 
vast mass of papers marked “ worthless,” and thrown as lumber 
into some presses which were never opened. Some idea may be 
formed of the extraordinary value of this ¢rowvaille from the 
fact that this volume contains upwards of a hundred unedited 
letters of Bossuet, Leibnitz, Pellisson, Molanus, and Spinola, on 
a scheme or schemes for bringing about a reconciliation between 
the Roman Catholics and the Protestants. The whole history of 
these negotiations, in which Leibnitz took so prominent a part, 
and on which depended the unity of Germany, is set forth by 
M. Foucher de Careil in a very masterly ‘“ Introduction,” ovcu- 
pying a hundred pages. He shows not merely that the Treat 
of Westphalia and the Council of Trent were hostile to e 
other, but also that Leibnitz and Bossuet presented in their 
respective characters and principles points of opposition so 
salient that all chance of agreement between them was hopeless. 
It would be difficult to exaggerate the value or the interest of 
these unedited letters. Discoveries so precious are only made 
once or twice in acentury. We trust M. Foucher de Careil 
may go on as he has begun. He will render great service to 
literature, to history, and to philosophy, if he can give us even 
one more volume as fully ledon with treasures as the one 
before us. 

Our readers are probably aware that the French Government 
appointed a commission some time ago to publish all the corre- 
spondence of Napoleon the First. As far as we can judge from 
the three volumes now before us,f the task has been entrusted to 
men who show a very — appreciation of the principle on 
which it should be executed. This principle simply consists in 
allowing the correspondence to speak for itself, and in being very 
sparing of editorial comment. The letters are placed in + ad 
logical order, and range from the 25th October, 1793, to the 4th 
March, 1798. The three volumes already pubiished contain 
2425 letters. The dates here given are sufficient to indicate 
the extreme interest which at the present crisis attaches to this 
publication. Again and again are we reminded of what is going 
on before our eyes. ‘The third volume winds up with some direc- 
tions for preparing an expedition to England. After the peace of 
Campo Formio, Napoleon writes: —‘ Le moment actuel nous 
offre un beau jeu. Concentrons toute notre activité du cété de 
la marine et détruisons |’Angleterre. Cela fait, l’Europe est & 
nos pieds.” We need scarcely remark that this correspondence 


* Giuvres de Leibniz. Publiées, pour la premiére fois, d’aprés les Manu- 
scrits Originaux, avec notes et introductions par A. Foucher de Careil, 
Tome I. Paris: Didot. London: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 


BAe seemed de Napoleon I. Tomes i. ii, iii, Paris: Plon. London: 
Jeffs. 1860, 
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like everything which came from the First Napoleon, is full of 
characteristic specimens of terse and vigorous writing, the fruit 
of a mind ever set on prompt action. 

We are glad to find that the history of the Reunion of 
Lorraine with France, by the Comte d’Haussonville,* has reached 
a second and cheaper edition. Its reputation asa masterpiece of 
historical research and elegant composition was established on 
its first publication, and the suffrages of the Academy, if we are 
not mistaken, have endorsed the verdict of the public. Remote 
as is the — at which the events narrated took place, the 
cession of Lorraine to France may fairly be considered an 
actualité; for it was to that event that Austria owed that 
firm footing in Italy of which she has recently been de- 
prived. In the course of his narrative the Comte d’Haus- 
sonville has had occasion to touch on some of the most 
illustrious epochs of French history. His account of Richelieu 
and of Mazarin, and the comparison between the two, show a 
thoughtful student of history and a shrewd judge of human 
nature. We observe that, with reference to the famous Zestament 
politique of Charles V. of Lorraine, our author upholds its au- 
thenticity in opposition to Bayle, Voltaire, Dubos, Lelong and 
others. We think he has made out a very strong case. One 

assage in this Testament we cannot refrain from quoting. It 
is difficult to persuade oneself that it was written in the year 
1687 by a pious prince. The writer, it will be remembered, is 
offering his advice in this will to the Emperor Leopold, and this 
is how he recommends him to deal with the Pope :— 

C’est le Pape qu’il faut pousser le dernier de tous les princes d’Italie 
afin de réduire tous les autres sous le joug, et au titre de gouverneur seule- 
ment, avant que dentreprendre de réduire le Pape au seul domaine de la 
ville de Rome, en unissant par la le royaume de Naples avec le Milanais, 
bon gré, mal gré, et la force & la main. Ii faut avoir 4 sa dévotion des doc- 
teurs profonds, qui instruisent le peuple de vive voix et par écrit de Vinutilité 
et de rillusion des excommunications, quand il s’agit du temporel, que Jésus- 
Christ n’a jamais destiné & |’Eglise, et qu'elle ne peut posséder sans outrer 
son exemple et sans intéresser son Evangile, observant exactement qu’en cet 
état, pour le spirituel, l'une et l'autre couronne lui marquent tous les respects 

ibles pendant qu’elles le contiendront dans Rome, comme il était autre- 
is dans Avignon, & la dévotion du souverain regnant. 

M. Léopold de Gaillard has just published a book called 
Questions Ituliennes.t He says, at the —— of his preface— 
“Je me défends d’avoir voulu faire un livre d’actualité.” To 
which we can only reply—‘‘ Qui s’excuse s’accuse.” It is per- 
fectly evident that these detached letters and essays on Dante, 
Cantu, Balbo, have merely been put together as a good specula- 
tion at the present crisis. We sincerely hope that it may answer, 
and we are sure it deserves success. With this, however, we are 
not concerned. Our chief object is to call attention to the 
.preface, which expresses opinions about Italian unity that have 

tterly found few adherents. M. Gaillard is of opinion that 
Italy has only been ironed out of the creases, so to speak, of 
its distinct nationalities, and of its municipal jealousies, by the 
pressure of a common dread of Austria, and by a sense of the 
absolute necessity of preventing her from resuming her hated 
sway. “La revolution peut tout pour le moment en Italie ; 
mais elle ne peut rien pour demain, elle ne saurait faire survivre 
de monstrteuses fusions & la situation qui les a imposées.” He 
adds, as a prophecy of what he believes will ere long happen :— 
“On lera bientét d'une nouvelle question Italienne, posée 
non plus contre l’Autriche, mais contre l’ambitieux petit état 
qui vise & la remplacer. Aprés l’indépendance de |'étranger, 
l'indépendance du voisin ; aprés la haine de |’Allemand la haine 
du Sarde. Cela, vous le verrez, ou Dieu aura fait un de ces 
miracles sur lesquels il n’est pas prudent de compter, et dont le 
Gouvernement du Roi Victor-Emmanuel ne songe nullement 
d’ailleurs & se rendre digne.” 

As we are launched upon the subject of Italy, we may here 
mention a work of a somewhat higher order, by M. Charles 
de Mazade.t consisting of contributions to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. The titles of these Essays explain themselves. 
i. Probléme des destinées de I’Italie;” ii. premier roi 
de Sardaigne et la politique de la maison de Savoie;” iii. “ Le 
roi Charles Albert, le Piémont et l’Italie;” iv. ‘ Une vie d’émigré 
Italien, M. de Collegno;” v. “Le roi Ferdinand II. et le 
Royaume des Deux Siciles.” With many of these essays our 
readers may be familiar, in their original shape. All, however, 
will be glad to have by them a thoughtful appreciation of the 
strange performance in which Louis Napoleon has by turns 
been protagonist, scene shifter, and prompter. 

Along with M. Mazade’s concluding Essay on Ferdinand II., 
should be read a book by M. Théodore Vernes,§ on Naples and 
the Neapolitans, which is full of useful information and shrewd 
criticism on the political condition, administrative institutions, 
religion, and amusements of the Neapolitans. The following 
passage gives a good idea of the tendencies of the book, and of 
the esprit of its very amusing author:— 

Dans une des cérémonies de la féte de Paques, on expose aux regards des 
fidéles un triangle garni d’un certain nombre de cierges. A un signal donné, 
un éteignoir s’avance lentement et les fait successivement disparaitre, en 


* Histoire de la Réunion de la Lorraine 4 la France. Par M. le Comte 
@Haussonville. vols. Paris: Michel London : Jeffs. 

+ Leopold de Gaillard: Questions Italiennes. Paris: Michel Lévy. 
London : Jeffs. 


“Charis de Mazade: L’Italie Moderne. Paris: Michel Lévy. London: 
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s’abattant sur eux & intervalles égaux. C’est l'image exacte du procédé ad 

par le roi. Joseph II., l’empereur libéral et philosophe, disait: “ L’édu- 
cation du peuple, c’est l'avenir.” Moins sage et moins généreux, Ferdinand II. 
semble avoir resumé ses idées dans la negation de ce principe. Ne voulant 
pas que l’avenir différe du present, il ne se lasse point de comprimer les 
élans de l’esprit et les aspirations généreuses qui surgissent ‘ois en dépit 
de l’élément narcotique infusé & f dose dans les veines du corps social. 
Toutefois, il y aurait injustice & ne pas mentionner, en terminant, deux choses 
auxquelles le roi préte son appui: un établissement consacré & |’éducation de 
jeunes Chinois, sans doute parce qu’il y a moins d’inconvenients & instruire 
des Chinois que des Napolitains; et la vaste institution des confréries qui ont 
pour mission d’ensevelir gratuitement les morts; faveurs aussi peu 

reuses que celles réservées aux Chinois, ou assez tardives pour n’attei 
Vhomme que dans le tombe. 

We ledly welcome a new volume of Causeries from the 
accomplished pen of M. de Pontmartin.* Conscientious criticism 
is so rare in France—and indeed every where—that it is a pleasure 
to meet with a man with whose political opinions, indeed, one 
may not always agree, but whose literary verdicts are in the 
main founded on pure taste and pliner: | by a healthy tone of 
feeling. This volume, which we regret to find entitled Derniéres 
Causeri+s du Samedi, is divided into two parts—‘ Historiens et 
Critiques,” and “* Poétes et Conteurs.” Each heading comprises 
twelve articles on the most famous—and we should add the most 
infamous—books of theday. With regard to these last, considerable 
difference of opinion, we believe, exists as to the propriety of 
noticing them at all. No doubt the proceedings at our police- 
courts are not always edifying, but that is no reason why crimi- 
nals should go free. Now critics are the policemen of literature, 
and although, in drawing the counts of the indictment against 
such books as Fanny, some ugly statements have to be made, 
not exactly destined virginibus puerisque, we take it that on the 
whole the cause of morality is best maintained, and the laws of 
outraged taste best vindicated, by setting forth the charges in 
full, and by flagellating the culprit in public. 

It is not with any such purpose that we call attention 
in conclusion to one or two works of lighter literature. 
There are two very amusing tales by George Sand, called 
IT’ Homme de Neige, and Les Beaux Messieurs de Bois-Doré, 
respectively, which we recommend particularly to our readers. 
They serve no particular moral—or immoral—pu , but the 
story is not heavy, though improbable, and the writing, as usual, 
is greatly above the average. Another tale, which well deserves 
a passing good word, is Madame Ch. Reybaud’s L’ Oncle César.t 
Those who are in doubt what French novels to order from a 
circulating library will not go far wrong, we think, in sending for 
one or all of those we have named. 


* Pontmartin: Dernitres Causeries du Samedi. 

+ L’Homme de Neige. Par George Sand. 2 vols. Paris and London: 
Hachette. 

Les Beaux Messieurs de Bois Doré. Par leméme. 2 vols. Paris and 
London: Hachette. 

t L’Oncle César. Par Madame Charles Reybaud. (Bibl. des Chemins 
de Fer.) Paris and London: Hachette. 1860. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


SEASON 1860. 
Mr. GYE has the honour to announce that the OPERA SEASON of 1860 will commence on 
TUESDAY, APRIL 10ru, 
and to submit to the Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers, and the Public, the following outline 
of the arrangements :— 
ENGAGEMENTS. 
Madame GRISI, 
who is e for Twelve Nights, and who will appear in those Parts which have chiefly 
contributed to her great popularity, during her long at hee and brilliant career. 
Malle. DIDIEE, Madame MIOLAN-CARVALHO, 
Madame TAGLIAFICO, (Her Seventh Appearance in England,) 


| 
Madame LEVA, Madame PENCO, 
Malle, RAPAZZINI, | (Her Season in England,) 
(Her First Appearance in England.) Malle. ROSA CSILLAG, 
Malle. GIUDITA SYLVIA, | (From se Imperial Opera of Vienna, her 
(Her First Appearance in England,) | First Appearance in England.) 
Signor MARIO, Signor GARDONI, 
Signor LUCHESI AND 
Signor NERI-BARA LpDI, Signor TAMBERLIK, 
| 


Signor RON Monsieur ZELGE: 
Signor TAGLIAFICO, Signor GRAZIA i 
nor PATRIC 
Signor POLONINYI, Monsieur FAURE 
Signor VAIRO, (From the Opera Comique, , Baris, his 
Signor ROSSI, First Appearance iu 


PRINCIPAL DANSEUSE—Mademoiselle ZINA 
THE FULL ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS OF THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
Director of the Music, C , and Conductor, Mr. COSTA. 


Mr. SMYTHSON. 
Poet Signor MAGGIONI. 
Leader of the Military Band. Mr. GODFREY, 
Leader of the Ballet M. NADAUD. 
Matitre de Ballet . .. Mons. DESPLACES., 


Stay e Manager, Mr. “HARRIS. 
The Scenery by Mr. WILLIAM BEVERLEY, Mr. GRIEVE, and Mr. TELBIN. 


Artistes Costumier: 
Madame and Monsieur HENNTER Paris), 
rs. JAMES and Mr, COO 


The Machinery by "SLOMAN.— The by Mr. PRESCOTT. 
On the First Night of the Season will be performed Meyerbeer’s New Grand Opera, 
DINORAH, 
be'ng for the Seventh time on the Italian Stage, 
Dinorah adame MIOLA 


Gocentine.... 


TRE. 
For whom the part was originally composed by M. MEYERBEER, his First Appearance 
in England. 


ON TUESDAY, A APRIL 171n, 
Mademoiselle ROSA CSILLAG, of the Imperial Opera of Vienna, will make her First 
Appearance in England, in Beethoven's 
FIDELIO, 
which will be produced for the First time 3 the New Theatre. 


In the month of May, will be resented, for the Pievs (mee time on the Italian Stage in 
England, tr dand iz expressly for the Royal Italian Opera, Flotow’s Opera, 


tled, 
STRADELLA 
The principal Character racter by Signor MARIO. 


Madame GRISI will make her First very this i in Donizetti’s Opera, 
LA FAVORI 


which will be produced for the First time at the pKa Theatre, with New Scenery, 
Costumes, and rations, 


ues the Season will be performed, for the First time these Eight years, Cimarosa’s 


IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO, 
Supported by 
Madame PENCO. Signor GRAZIANI, 
Madlle, DiDIEH, Signor GARDONI, 
Madame MIOLAN-CARVALHO, Signor RONCONL. 
In June will be produced, for the First time in England, an Operetta, in One Act, come 
by Victor Stassée, ada adapted from the French, entitled. 


LE WOZES DI GLANNETTA. 


The principal characters b; 
Madame MIOLAN-CAR VALHO and Sighor RONCONL, 


One of the ery te features of the present sent Season, will be the Reproduction of Meyer- 


beer’s Grand 
LE PROPHETE, 
the First time of its bein, rformed these Five years. 
he representation of this great work, when original ly produced at the late Theatre, 
formed one of the most remarkable e hs of its career as +f Italian Opera, for, when con- 
sidered as a combination of Dramatic construction ey composition, and as a vehicle 
for great Scenic effects, this Opera stands unrivalled, e increased area of the Stage of 
the Rew Theatre, together with the many adv vantages BL from the improvements inits 
construction, will afford rd means of representing the several Great Scenes in this Drama, 
not hitherto possessed by any Theatre in Europe. 
Jean of Leyden, Signor TAMBERLIK. Fides, Madlle. ROSA CSILLAG. 
In addition to the above New Productions and Revivals, other Works of the Répertoire 
¢ the New Theatre will be given, and with the following alteration from the casts of last 
LES HUGUENOTS Meyerbeer. 
DON GIO .. Mozart. 
IL BA sin 


Re oaina... ime)... N-CARVALHO, 
VUCREZTA BORGIA |... Don i 


A LADERA Rossini. 
adame PENCO. 
zetti. 
Bellin. 


Bellini 
. Ve 


Lady Henriet 
TROVATORE 


. Auber, 

N-CARVALHO. 
.. Mercadante. 

.. (first time)..... PENCO. 

In_order to strengthen the casts of the Operas of Don Gumenet and Les Huguenots 
Madlle. ROSA CSILLAG has kindly consented to sing the part of Elvira in the former, and 
Madame MIOLAN-CARVALHO that of Marguerita le Valois in the latter, 


FOUR CONCERTS. 


In addition to the foregoing Operas, Four GRanpD Sone will be given during the 
Season—Two in the Morning and Twoin the Evening. One, at least, of & these Co: toerte 


take place in 
THE NEW FLORAL HALL. 

e occasion of the Second Concert, which will take place in the Theatre, will be pro- 
for the first time in England, 
GLUCK'S CELEBRATED LYRIC WORK, ENTITLED 
ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE. 

Illustrated with Costume, Scenery, 


these Four Concerts all Subscribers to the Opera, whether ta the Boxes or Stalls, will 
‘the privilege of Free Ent 


THE SUBSCRIPTION WILL CONSIST OF FORTY NIGHTS. 
Term: be known on application to Mr. Parsons, at the Box Office, under the 
Portico of. the Mite hell be ook he mn; Messrs. i 
iAppe r. u r. ames’s-stree! 
Messrs. Gramér and 6o., Regent-street; and of "Messrs, Keith and Prowse, “ 
Ovens, CovENT GARDEN, 
March, 


Royvar ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.— 

That the OPERA SEASON oF ounce to the Ni Apel loth, on 

occasion will be performed, for the Seventh Time « on the Italian Stage, erbeer’s 


New Grand Opera, 
DINORAH, 
wit the terme of Subscription, full particulars of the Engagemen' 
be , be obtained at the Box-office of Theatre. ot 


Also 
Babe Bond-street ; 


ramer and Co., Regent 


Mr. Sams, St. James’s-street ; Mr. enmes. ant and Messrs. 
and of Mesr rs. Keith and Prowse, Cheapside. 


OR TAL PALACE.—On WEDNESDAY, MAY 2nd, 
GREAT FESTIVAL PERFORMANCE of MENDELSSOHN’S BLITAR. 
the on of the inauguration of the Bronze Memorial Statue of the Com THREE 
vided by by Public Subscription. The BAND and CHORUS will consist of near! . HREE 


THOUSAND PERFORMERS: the entire Musical arrangements being unde 
Harmonic Society. Conductor, Mr. 

The Oratorio will commence at Three Geloeke “The Statue, which — & o placed for the 
occasion on one of the Upper Terraces, will be unveiled at Six o’clock. reat Torchlight 
Procession at Dusk. haved t Mar), be. 

ure on or 1s ay), 
Reserv arranged 


PRICES OF TICKETS. C1. Tickets ( 
ment at the doors on the of the Festival 7s. 6d. 
as the Handel. the area, 5s. extra ; or in the Corner Galleries. Half- 
a-Guinea extra, 
Tickets will be bey for issue at Ten o’clock A.M. on Tu , the 10th April, at the 
Crystal Palace, and at 2, Exeter Hall; where also LS pag of the may be inspected. 
The New Season Tickets will admit'on this occasion, subject to the usual regulations. 
The Programme may be had at the same time, on application as uek 


CRYSTAL PALACE ——Great Perrormance by 
NC cIHREE THOUSAND PERFORMERS, on WEDNESDAY, 3nd MAY. Conductor, 


Reserved Seat Tickets in Blocks ©, CC, GG, KK, and in the 
will be. for, issue to, the Pub! bites atthe brystal Palace, and at 3, Exeter Hall, at 


esday, 10th A 
For’ Tickets in the above Central Blocks early ag a is desirable. 
By Order, GEO. GROVE, Secretary. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—An arrangement has been concluded 
with the SOCIETE des ORPHEONISTES of FRANCE for the VISIT of a large beay of 
the Members of the Society to the CRYSTAL PALACE. The ces will take 3 
ou the Great Orchestra in the Centre Transept, on MONDAY, ° ORSDAY a and THURSDAY, 
the 25th, 26th, and 28th of JUNE. 
The prin e's of admission will be as follows :—Sets of Transferable Tickets (one admission 
& ence = Three performances), 12s, 6d.: Reserved Seats, 12s. 6d. extra; or if in the 
alleries, 25 
Applications for seats will be received, and as at bag Handel Fes- 
tival, from and Tuesday, April 10th, at the offices at the Crystal Palace, and at Exeter 
Hall, where also Piaus of Seats may be inspected. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS. —THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
USEUM, with the Pictures prese Sheepshanks, the Pictures of the 
National Gallery, British School (by authority 0 ity of the the Director and Trustees), and the Art 
Schools for Male Students, will be EE every Morning and Evening, from the 
Sth to the 14th of April, inclusive. Hours, Daytime from Ten till Five; Evening, from 


Seven till Ten, 
By Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


LOUIS LAN C, late Member of the Provisional Govern- 
nee, will deliver FOUR LECTURES, at the MARYLEBONE 
LITERARY. INSTITU UTION, on the “Salons” of Paris in the Eighteenth Cent ep 
Intercourse—Fashion—Love—Philosophy—on Wednesday Evenings, April 25th, May 2nd, 
9th, and 16th. To commence each evening at Eight o’cloc! 
Reserved Seats, 5s.; ditto for the Course, 16s. Area and Gallery, 2s.6d.; ditto for the 
Course, 8s. Tickets may be obtained, and Reserved Seats 8 secured, early application to 
the Secretary, at the Institution, 17, Edward-street, Portman-square; and at Mr. Sams’ 
Royal Library, 1, St. James’s-street. 


UEEN’ COLLEGE and QUEEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
67 an’ Harley-street, W.—Inco: ted by Roya! Charter, 1853, for the General 

Edneation 4 Ladies and for granting Certificates of Knowledge. 

The EASTER TERM will commence on MONDAY, APRIL 16th. Arrangements are 

made for the reception of Boarders. Prospectuses, with full particulars as to Classes, 

Scholarshi: ~ xaminations, may be had on application to Mrs. WILLIAMS, at the 


College O1 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


DRAW ING CLASSES FOR LADIES.—Mrs. LEE 
BRIDELL’S CLASSES for STUDY from the LIVING MODEL have COMMENCED 
for the Season. The Living Model sits in the pict ue costumes of the Italian, French, 
Instruction in Drawing, Painting, and Anatomy.—3, Sussex-place, 
gent's-par'| 


GE ERMAN EXAMINATIONS. phe Re Rev. A. Léwy prepares 
Students foe as MINATION in GER and Test 
rand, W.C., and at Mr. 12, Mornington- 


Mr. Nutt’s, 


IN GERMANY.—A Gentleman 
in Tuition intends taking a SELECT CLASS TO READ W. 
whom he undertakes to prepare for rihe Arm rmy Universities, and civil pt References 

to Parents of Pupils, &c. For particulars, address X. Y. Z., the Union, Oxford. 


ADVANTAGES.—A Clergyman, of of I high 


standing and considerable success, who receives a limi 


have one Vacancy after Easter, and another after Midsummer. The Pupils ay te ser- 
vices of five highly competent Masters, and receive much individual attention, wit! th un- 
usually liberal treatment. Inclusive Terms, Fifty Guineas. Satisfactory particulars on 
addressing L. O. P., 2, Agar-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


SCIEN CE TEACHING.— Manufacturers, Publishers, &c., 


siring to supply Schools and Classes for Science established under the Science 
Minute of the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education, of the 2nd June, 1859, with 
Scientific Ap’ "Hinchine Instruments, Examples, and Books, bearing on—1, Geom etrical, 
Mechanical, sncnine, om Architectural Drawing; 2, Physics (Mechanical and Experi- 
mental); 3, Chemistry; Geology and Mineralo 5, Natural History (Zoology and 
Vegetable anit Animal ‘for the ation and Astronomy, and 

aphy—should apply for the conditions e Secretary o. e Science and 
Art Department, South Kensington, London, W. ” 


By “Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


Office, 32, Ludgate-hill, Cc. JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 


HYDPROPATHY —THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 


ESTABLISHMENT, lete with every comfort, within 
minutes’ walk of the Crystal by eye is OPEN dor the reception of Patients and visitors 

The atter can have the advantage, i if desired, of a private residence. The site is unrivalled 
for its healthiness. Particulars of Dr. RITTERBANDT, M.D., the Resident Physician. 


LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, SLINGTON. 
ESTABLISHED 1802.—Two HUNDRED B 
President—The Right Hon. LORD MON TRAGLE. 


hou 
FU ‘NDS are PRESSINGLY NERESD. Money may be paid to Treas’ essrs. 
HOARE and Co., Fleet-street; or to the Secretar, at he Hospital, - on, 


WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— 


DESPATCH BOXES, Jewel Cases *RETICULE and CARRIAGE BAG 

MEDLEVAL MOUNTED EN CASES, BLOTTING BOOKS, Sana NKST NDS 
en suite ; Scent Caskets, cases of choice Cutlery, Work, Netting, and 
Boxes. “The new PATENT SELF-CLOSING BOOK-SLIDE; also’ a choice 
ELEGANCLES and NOVELTIES suitable for P mum: 

to, be had at HENRY RODRIGUES’ well-known establishment, PICCADILLY, 


LONDON, W., two doors from Sackville-street, 


H. RODRI 
TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, fitted com lete DRESSING CASES, Wetting 
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THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


- BONUS YEAR. 
SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
now effected will participate in the Division to be made as at 15th 


All Policies 
NOVEMBER NEXT. 
The Standard was established in 1825. 
Place in 1808; and subsequent Divisions have been 


™Phe Profits Profits to tobe Givided in 1860 will be those which have arisen since 1855. 
ACCUMULATED Funp £1,684,598 2 10 

Annual Average of Now Acsurences effected during Se last Ten Years, upwards of 
Har MILLION 8STERLIN 


WILL. THOS. Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 


The Company’s Medical Officer attends at the Office, daily, at Half-past One. 


LONDON .. 82, KING STREET. 

DUBLIN 66, UPPER 

[MPERIAL LIFE SURANCE COMPANY 
1, OLD BROAD STRE. INDON.—INST 
Esq., Chairman, 
BRAND, Deput, 'y Chairman, 
Hibbert, Esq. 
Fumes 06. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
homas Newman Hunt, Esq. 


George Willia a, Esq. 
rge William Co 
G 

en Martin Tucker smith, Esq., MP. 
Newman Smith, Esq. 

assured are protected from the liabilities attachin mutual assur- 

ance by a fund of a million sterling, of which nearly a mill ky is actually 
vested, one-third in Government Securities, aud the remainder in first-class debentures 
and mortgages in in Great Britain. 

PROFITS. Mihaew pony or 80 per cent. of the profits are assigned to we petiaten every fifth 
year. The assured are entitled rticipate after payment of one prem 

PURCHASE OF POLICIES A liberal allowance is ponte surrender of a policy, 
a cash payment or the issue of a policy free of = 
—The Company has disbursed in payment additions upwards of 


for insurances may be made at the chief othe, ms shove; pat the branch office, 
16, -mall, Loudon; or to any of the agents throughout th 
SAMUSL INGALL, Actuary. 
*,* Service allowed in Local Militia and Volunteer Rifle Corps within the United Kingdom’ 


EQUITABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS.—ESTABLISHED IN 1762. 

to the existing Policies for the whole continuance of Life at the 

last, was ONE MILLION NINE HUNDRED AND 


The Amount added 
decennial of profits in ber 
EVENTY-SEVEN THOUSAND PouNDS, making, With FORMER additions then outstanding, 
a total of FOUR. MILLIONS and ‘SEVENTY THOUSAND POUNDS, which amounts to Sixty- 
seven ren ber cont. ou the sums origi’ assu — in all those Policies. 
USES paid on claims in the ten years ending on the $list December, 1850, 


THREE MILLIONS AND A HALF, 
cent. on the omennt of all those claims, 
~ CAPITAL, = he Ist November, 1859, £6,400,000 sterling, 
e INCOME exceeds £420,000 per annum. 
feacae effected in the current year (1800) will vill PABEscyTAs | in the ) DISTRIBUTION 


OF PROFITS ordered in DECEMBER LAST, 80 soon as nn ums shall have 
become one: and been paid Sheveon,; and, in the. division of 1809, will be to 


being more than 


is divided the HOLDERS, and. ONE-THIRD RESERVED 

and as an ulating F Fund, in augmentation of other profits for future 

No extra pm is charged. for service in any Volunteer Corps within the United 
during peace or war. 

COURT OF 'DIEECTORS HELD from Eleven to One 

k, pectus” of the Society may 

be had’ on application at the attendance given daily, from Ten to Four 

o’clock. 


ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 
REDUCTION OF THE WINE DUTIES. 
"THE OXFORD SHERRY, 30s. per dozen, bottles included. — 


CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James’s-street, London. 


J? AMES L. DENMAN, Wine Merchant, UeNDOS Introducer of the 


South African hedge FENCHURCH ST 
tari: Wines 
scale of 


recent reduction of the Customs me offer Various Euro 
a Sprite hitherto excluded by the operation of high duties at the folk 
SOUTH AFRICAN WINES. 
The established reputation of these Wines renders comment unnecessary. 
PORTS, SHERRIES, &c, &c, 20s. 24s. per dozen, 


on FRENCH. 
{various be} 98s. 36s, 428. 
ARRAGONESE PORTS 208. 
” 
NIAN SHERRIES 2s. Ms. 
SKOBLLENT DINNER Do. &c. 
PORTUGUESE. 
BT from the Wood 
id Crusted) 388. 
SPIRITS 
NAC BRANDY, Pale or Brown... > 28s. per gallon, 


ELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown (Strongly recom- } 15s. 
mended for its 
GIN, RUM, WHISKY (Scotch and Irish), FOREIGN LIQUEURS, &c. be. 
Detailed Price Lists forwarded on application, 
in One IN oan Peewanted Free to any Railway Station in England, Bottles included 
in Wines—Sample Bottles of any Wines forwarded. 
pods CASH. Country Orders must contain a remittance, 
Cheques “ Bank of London.” 
J. L. DENMAN, 6, Fenchurch-street, London, B.C. 


ALLSOPP'S PALE ALE, | recommended b Baron Lrzsre and 


he 
RING 


at Burton: of Messrs, HALL PARKER ood 
REDUCED the PRICE ofthis es 
6d. per en, Pints. 


rial Half-pints, 
_ Meters and Ale in Casks of 18 Gallons 


84, Pall Mall, 8.W., December sist, 1880. 
THE. EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY (LIMITED), 
3s. ad. 


only Os who import their own Teas and supply the Public d 
CLEAR’ SA EEN PER guns. The celebrated 6 of Tea, from 
per lb.; of Coffee in the berry, from 10d. ; 


e Lapsang Souchong, in pounds, $s. 8d. 
Warehouse, 9, Great St. Bishopsgate-street. 


THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 

obtained of PHILLIPS and ©O., hg 8, King 

railway ease or market town in England. A Price Current free by post on pplication. 


HLOMGOPATHIC  ¢ COCOA. — TAYLOR BROTHERS 
COCOA to as an article of Diet for Homeopathic 
Dyspeptics, and Persons of constitution. 
by all Grosera, in Faekete, at 18, 4, por Ib, 


AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
Arrowrest. 


he best Delicious in Puddings, B 
Cake, a pty ited to the of Children and Invalids. The 
states—‘ This is superior & anything of the ki Stove. Paisley and London. 


SAUCES.—CONNOISSEURS HAVE PRONOUNCED 
LEA and PERRINS’ “WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE” 


one of the best additions to Soup, Fish, Joints, and Game. The large and 
demand caused unprincipled traders to manufacture a qpurions article; but 
“GENUINE” all bear and PERRINS’ name on Bottle, Label, and Stopper. 
Sold by Crossz and BLacKWwELL, London, and all respectable Oilmen 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 
LEA AND PERRINS, WORCESTER. 


(CROSSE and BLACKWELL, ee in Ordinary to, to Her 
jesty, invite attention to their PICKLES, SA yous, TART FRU! 

Table icacies, the of gre most atte: 4 

wholescmeness ‘and B. bave for en. the high honour of 

supplying Her Majesty’s le xy thoi Manufactures. A few of the articles most highly 

recommen description, Ro Sauce, 


nded are—Pickles and Tart Fruits of eve 


Soho Sauce, Essence of Anchovies ran; arm Anchovy and 
tes, Strasbourg ‘and other Potted Meats, Calf's-foot Jellies of various k nde fi or 


sh, and aromatic ‘Mustard, Carstairs’ Sir 
and Payne’s Royal Osborne Sauce. To be obtained of all ble Oilmen, G 8, &6., 
and wholesale of CrossE and BLaCKWELL, 21, Soho-square, London. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
eer BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, 
UT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN 
RICKETS, 13 ANTILS WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Extensive and the recorded testimony of numberless outnent medical prac- 
titioners, prove that a half-pint of 5 gt DE Ly 's Oil '- equal in ial effects toa 
b of any ether kine, Hence as it is incomparably the best, so it is likewise far the 

chea) t. 


this unri 
speedy eMeney, enfety, andi coomemy unitediy valled 


Oprnton oF A. B. GRANVILLE, Es@., M.D., L.R.C.P., F.R.S. 
Author of “ The Spas of Germany,” “On Sudden Death,” &c. 

“ Dr. Granville has found that Dr. DE Joneu’s Cod Liver Oil peednces the desired effect 
ina chanter' time than others, and that it does not cause the nausea and indigestion teo 
often consequent oa the administration of the Pale Newfoundiand Oils. by tn 
moreover, much Granville’s patients have themselves 
preference for Dr. * Jongh’s Lig t-Brown Cod Liver Oil.” 


Sold in I Half- 2s. 6d.; Pi 4s. Od.; Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and 
labelled with Dx. Ds Stampanid signature, "WITHOUT WHICH NON CaN POSSIBLY 
BE GENUINE, by respectable Che: 


SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BEN NETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, Cheapside, in ( Gold 
to Sixty 


and Silver, in , of evi construction and _ price, 
Guineas. A walsh skilfully exam! very constr correct performance uaranteed, Free 
and safe r 

oeey Orkere to JoHN BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 65 and 64, Cheapside. 


R IFLE CORPS.—The MATERIALS recommended b 
Government MAY BE SEEN at Messrs. NICOLL, Army Depd 
As every suit of will be from measures by 8 fifa fore- 
ntlemen are ested to call there in Preference | to be 
for very moderate an ICOL 
§ W.; 23, Cornhill, and and ‘St. Ann’s- square, Ma 


SERVAN TS’ LIVERIES.—The best, at moderate prices, 


MILDEW, BEDBUGS.—GISHURST 

UND, for preventing and ont other pests. 
3 Ch , Cottage Gardener, and Field. In boxes, 10s. 6d.; retail of 

and Seedsmen, PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE OOMPANY (Limited), 


Coals. BEST COALS ONLY. COCKERELL and Co.'s 


"gash, for BEST COKE, as supplied by them to BE. 
arf, Earl-street, Blackfriars, E.C.; Baton” 

§8.W.; and Sunderland Wharf, Peckham, 'S.E. 


K EATIN G’S COUGH LOZEN GES.—A safe and certain 
medy for Colds, mess, and other Affections of the Throat ng 
Chest. i Incipient Consumption — &c., the; ae unfailing. Being free from ev 
hurtful eae they may be taken by the most delicate female or the youngest child. 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., x Tins, 2s.9d., 4s. 6d., and i 4 each, by THOMAS 
KEATING, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paui’s Churchyard, Lon idon. Retail all Druggists. 


KEATIN G’S COD LIVER OIL. —The Pale N Yewfoundland, 
d tasteless ; the Light-Brown, cheaper and of good = 
these most high recommended for their Medicinal ro) 
creased that Mr. Keating, bein — ewe to a them within the ria in all classes, now 
direct, Pale from New! the Brown from the islands, 
uarts, 48.6d, The t 


ie mag, bo hea quatte At pinta 


1s er DSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS. —HEAL 
and SON’S SHOW ROOMS contain a large assortment Bedstead 


for home use and for tropical climates; Handsome Iron 
and od sleganty Plain Iron ‘Bedsteads for servants 


scription of wel 
AN xD “SON ’S ILLUSTRATED ct 
Court 


Furniture sent 196, 


FENDI DERS, STOVES, FIRE- TRON 8, and CHIMNEY. 
8. BURTON: ROO LOOM ne above are re in 
RANGES, CHIMNEY. PIECES, FIR) TRONS, and GENERAL we MONGERY as cannot 
be roached for variety, ty. novelty. of de or 


a) 
wor! enship. Two £3 158. to 
£83 10s.; Bro Fenders, wit with § 8. £2 1b to £11; 
ditto, with rich Orm = from 158, to £18; inimney-¥ £1 88, to 
Fie Irons. 


_DISE- COVERS | and HOT-WATER DISHES in every 


in great and of newest and mast riohevehé Beste Tin 
7s. ra Oa th the Set of Six; k Tin, 12s. $d. to 27s. the Set of Six; ant Modern Patterns, 
358. Od, to 28. Od 6d. the Set; Britannia Metal, with or without Si Sliver. Handles, £3 lis. 
to £8 8s. the Set; S Plated, £10 to £16 los. the Set; Block Tin Hot ot-Water Dishes, 
= Wells for Gravy, 128, to 80s. ;' Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77s.; Electro-Plated on Nickel, 


WILLIAM S. BURTON ’S GENERAL FURNISHING 
TRON MONGERY CATALOGUE may be had gratis, Fints, Nicks 
400 of his illimited Stock of Nickels ‘iver, and 


tanni 4 , Dish-Covers and Vater Dis enters, 
Pieces, n , Gasel: Tea Urns and Ke ‘ea 
Cutlery, Baths and Toilet Ware, —— Iron and Brass Beds! ¥ 
iture, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Sixteen 4 Bee Show 30, \- 
W.; 1, 14, 2, and 3, Newman-street; and 4, 6, Perry’s- 


A = TOILETTE REQUISITE FOR THE SPRING.— 


ong luxuries of the resent ape, pone can btained possessing 
virtues of O. DRIDGE’S” OF COLOMBIA. If applied to roots 
of the pat. it imparts the most delightful coolness, with an le ance 
is period of thi revents 


grey rogress an res 
who to | hair, either Twit wave or curl, sh 
— is also celebrated for s hening the hair, aa it from seurf, 
and lis, only and A, | 


‘(GEOLOGY and MINERALOGY.— 


wat WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought 
jent 


“the Floral falls ovent- 


446 The Saturday Review. 


[April 7, 1860. ~ 


GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 
and BARRAUD, of Enpett-steget, Broomspury, 


LA beg to inform thetr will be happy to submit Designs for ros of 
the highest character, for Grisailie, Geometric, Quarry 
Glazings; also, for Maral Decoration Jaformation 


which greatly the study of these interes z b 


Elementary Gollections 
had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 60, 00 Guineas each, of J NANT Mineralogist to » 


14, Strand, London. “Geolowient Maps, Hammers, 
Mr. TENNANT gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


ELLING OF¥F—DRESSING CASES, DESPATCH 


Roges, Troseltin s, Writing Cases, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases, Inkstands, Enve- 
Blott Cases, Superior Cutle also, an Elegant 


nt fA ticles sui very uced ta Alters 
Whole ot the Larse and Valuable STOCK of Messrs. BRIGGS, 27, Piccadilly, W. 
next door to 8t. James’s Hall. 


ry ynbite characters, and persons of beney 
18, M B. is execute every 
scription of PRINTING oO” 


rge and choice assortment o 
other Presses, and every modern ement in the re 
Tyres, and information for Authors, sent on application, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


LURLINE.— —D’ALBERTS POLK A VALSES and 


QUADRILLES from WALLACE’S Grand OPERA, “LUR 


tentions. An 
BARE 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. Yo. COXTV — 


ADVERTISEMENTS for the FORTHCOMING NUMBER must be 
lisher’s by the 7th, and BILLs for insertion by the 9th instant, 


50, Albemarle-street, London, Mareh 28th, 1360. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXVI., 


is published THIS DAY. 


CONTENTS: 
Commercial Relations of England and France. 
of iidmention. 
Local 
V. Civil C Jorrespondense of the Duke 
VI. De Brogiie’s Church and Roman Empire. 
Vil. The ‘Alle ged Shakspeare Forgeries. 
VILL, Darwin’s Origin of Species. 
* France, Savoy, and Switzerland. 
London: LoNGMAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 


THE W. ESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES.— 


No, XXXIV. APRIL, 1 


I. Vedic Religion. 
Il. Manin, and Venice in 1848-9. 
IIL. The Bthies of War. 
— ‘Times. 
. Austria, and the Government of = 
a — entary Reform: the Dangers the Safeguards. 
VIII. Darwin on the Origin of Species, 
Contemporary Literature :—1. Theo eology and Philosophy.—2. Sociology, 
and Travels. —8. Science.—4. History and Biograp: les Lettres. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING (Snecessor to Joun CHAPMAN), 8, "xing William- 


Cramer, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent- street, Strand. 
L UR 1, RS NE.— The TROUBADOUR WALTZ from (THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for APRIL (2s. 6d.) 
“LU ~ eriouped at Buckingham Palace, and the Royal Volunteer Ball, at ~~ T 


BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


LURLINE E.— Mr. V. WALLACE’ 8 New Grand OPERA, 
performed at Royal ALL the VOCAL MUSIC; also, 
arrangements of “LURLINE” as SOLOS and UETS ihe by CALLCOTT, 
OSBORNE, FAVARGER, and BRInLey RIcH 
CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, terest. 


| URLINE.—The following are the favourite PIECES in 
WALLACE’S New and Successful OPERA, “L 
“Under a spreading coral,” “Take this enp of wins, ” “Flow_on, oh, silver 
Rhin e,” “When the night wi inds,” “ Sweet spirit, hear my prayer,” sung by Miss Pyne. 
entle Troubadour,” sung by Miss Pilling. 
ur bark in moonlizht beam ng,” “Sweet form that on my dreamy gaze,” “The chimes 
of home, gun, Mr. Harrison. 
A father’s love,” “ Love, transient passion,” sung by Mr. Santley. 


CRAMER, BRALE, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


(HEAP BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY. Surplus Copies of 
Tennyson’s Idylis of the King, Adam Bede, Friends in Council, M‘Clintock’s M2] 
ihe Fort Life for a Life, and many other ks, are now on Sale at greatly Reduced 
ces. Catalogues sent gratis and post free. 
BULL'S LIBRARY is well _supylied with the best ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITE- 
RATURE, including the hest RELIGIOUS Books. Prospectuses gratis and post free. 
BULL’s LrBRary, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, 


UTHER AND MELANCTHON.—The Holbein Portraits 


of th wo great German Reformers, now in the Fitzwilliam Museum, are engraved 
in line, price] ibs. the pair. 


yl JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54, Flect-street. 
With a Frontispiece, price 5s. cloth, 


EMOIRS OF A CAVALIER, AND OTHER TALES. 


ina Gelected and abridged from the Works of DANIEL Derog. With a Sketch of the 
uthor's Life, 
SrEvey, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54, Fleet-street. 
Now ready, Second Edition, with a Preface, price Sixpence, 


A MILITIA OUR ONLY REAL NAVAL RESERVE. 
pT HEADS ofa BILL for raising a MILITIA for NAVAL SERVICE. By Admiral 


JAMES RIDGWAY, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 
Just published, price 6s. 


A SURVEY OF THE EARLY GEOGRAPHY OF 


WESTERN EUROPE. as connected with the First Inhabitants of Britain, their 
Origin, Language, Religious Rites, and Edifices. By HrENg#y Lawes Lona, Esq. 
LOVELL REEVES, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


In One Vol. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth (a New Edition, Revised and Enlarged), 


History OF THE TRANSMISSION OF ANCIENT 
S TO MODERN TIMES; together with the Process of Historical Proof; or, 
a Account of the Means by which the Lite: ature 
he Authenticity of Historical Works especially, are ascertained ; includin 
cid ental marks upon the Strength of Evidence asually ead uced in 
the: oly Scriptures. By Isaac TAYLOR. 


By the same Author, in Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
THE WORLD OF MIND: an Elementary Book. 
London: JACKSON and WALFORD, 13, St. Panl’s-churchyard. 
. DR. GRANVILLE’S NEW WORK. 
(THE MINERAL SPRINGS OF VICHY: a Populer Ske! Sketch 


of this paabionatie French Oth. and the Medical Virtues of its 
Author of “The Spas of Germany,” “ Kissingen,” &c. Just published, Svo, price ‘o. 
J. CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


DR. ROWE ON INDIGESTION.—SIXTEENTH EDITION. 
Now ready, Feap. 8yo, 2s. 6d. 
NERVOUS DISEASES, LIVER AND STOMACH 
Court LAINTS LOW SPIRITS. INDIG ESTION, GOUT, ASTHMA, and DISORDERS 
ED B BY ¥ TROPICAL CLIMATES. With Cases. By Ropurt Rowr, 
CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 
Tust published, Fourth Edition (with Engravings), considerably enlarged, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


STRICTURE OF THE URETHRA, ITS COMPLICA- 


“Mr. Ware's book is of practical character, a‘ be consuited with 
advantage tage by alt thet of stricture of the wpe thra.’’—Lance Es 
“The result ofa sound Soctiaal surgeon’s long experience.”’—. lin Hospital Gazette. 
. J, CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


YEARSLEY ON DISEASES OF THE EAR. 
Fifth Edition, 2s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 8d, 


panum, 
nce bas beet Bis pew us the enther je correct in his expe- 

8 ers of ol research have been o 
to his opportunities.”— Medical Times and Gazette. wee 


CHURCHILL, New Burlington-strect. 
MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Third Edition, just published, price 2s. 64.; post free, 32 Stamps, 
vet EAR IN HEALTH AND DISEASE; with Remarks 


Freres of Deafness. WILtisam Harvey, urgeo 


Also, just published, Second Edition, price 1s.; by 


NOISES IN THE HAR, resulting 


Jtalian Painters (with 
aries and Correspondenc 
Ill. The ‘Church, of of St. Duilech and. ‘the Anchorites of the Middle Ages (with 
ngravin 
Viennese: Customs in the Seventeenth Century. 
Di-covery of an Old-English Epic. 
. Pictures of Spain and the Spaniards, 1679: 
- Roman Inscriptions discovered at Carlisle an Engraving). 
. Athenian Ant:quities. 
ix. me from Westminster Abbey: a Lecture by G. G. Scott (with 
ngratings 
X. Original D- yoeninents—The By Byrthe of a Chryste; Geffrey de la Mare to Hugh his 
son, and Emma his w 
xi Correspindence Waltham Abbey Church; St. Thomas of Canterbury ‘and 
on ie. 
4 I. Historical and Miscellaneous Reviews. 
L. Obituary; Births, Marriages, Deaths, &c. 


London: J. H. and Jas, PARKER, $77, Strand. 
THE TREATY WITH FRANCE AND THE REMISSION OF THE PAPER DUTY. 


‘THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE, 


Sixpence Monthly. No. I. wili be ready on April 27th, and will contain nearly 100 pages 
and iliustrations, inciuding many new, useful, and elegant features never 
e before the Treaty with France and the Remission of the Paper Duty. Amongst 
Sires opralios which will accompany the Magazine every month, may be mentioned :— 
1—A F specially engraved, printed and painted by 
and in Paris. ag 
2—A fy WOOL-WORK P. {TTERN, in 10 or 20 various colours, prepared in Paris 


from original Berlin drawir 

3.—A LARGE SEPARATE SHEET (equal to 82 pazes), on which will be printed a number 
of original practical, and beautiful desigha for all kinds of ladies’ work, and of the 
exact size for working. 

peroryee detailing in full other particulars ‘relative to the “Englishwoman’s 
ic Magazine” may be had, gratis and post free, from the Publisher, 


8. O. BEETON, 18, Bouverie-street, London, B.C. 


‘THE CHEMICAL NEWS (Edited by Witttam Crooxss), 


price Threepence, Weekly. Order of any Bookseller or News-agent, 
Office, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


This day is published, price 6s. 61. 
‘THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR FOR 
THE YEAR 1860. Corrected to the Present Time. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co. London: BELL and Datpy. 


This day is pu lished, price 73. 61., Fifth and Cheaper Edition, 


ARUNDINES CAMI sive Musar um Cantabrigiensium Lusus 
Canori. Collegit atque edidit Henriccus Drug 


mtabri Typis hondespicis Excusus. Venennt a) BELL, et Soc.: et 
& 3. PARKER et FILIUM, De 


Now ready, price Sixpencea, 
THE PICCADILLY PAPEBS. 


No. S CHURCH QU BSTION IN ENGLAND. A Speech not delivered in the 
‘ouse of Lords, but addressed to their Lordship: 


No.1.—THE GREAT INCREASE OF THE PUBLIC EXPENDITURE: its Cause, 
and How to Cueck it. 


No. 3.—ON THE SOCIAL EVIL (ready shortly). 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 


Now ready, with Portrait, 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
MEMOIR 0 of the LIFE of the late ARY SCHEFFER. 


ROTE. 
Jounx Albemarle-street. 


PENTATEUCHISM ANALYSED. 
Now ready, in Post 8vo, price 6s. 


A HISTORY of the CREATION, and the PATRIARCHS; 
or, Pentateuchism Analytically Treated. Volume lirst, The Book of Genesis, 
London: GEORGE MANWARLING (Successor to JomN CHAPMAN), 
8, hing William-street, Strand. 


RECORDS OF THE PAST. By Mrs. A. Mixes, Authoress 
of “ Sweden Delivered,” &, &. This work contains a plan for the Improvement of 
Ireland, and a Poem on Gothie Architecture. 


b as one can read this little volume without deriving ple: nye and amet rose 
and poetry entitle Mrs. nites to high praise.”—Naval an Mi ry Gazette, 4 Poth 9 


Putpps, Ranelagh-street, Pimlico. 


LOCKE’S ESSAY ON THE HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 
New Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


AX, ESSAY CONCERNING THE HUMAN UNDER. 


By Joun Locks, Gent. With the Notes and Lilustrations of the 
n Analysis of his Doctrine of Ideas, also Questions for 
Gold Medalist and Ethical Moderator in Trinity Dublin. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


Just published in Engiish, price 4s., 8vo, clo 
[THE LITERARY HISTORY OF GERMANY, 
from the Earliest Period to the Commencement of the Nineteenth Century. 
By GusTAy SOLLING, R.M. Academy, Woolwich. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


“An excellent critical summary. The English is remarkably pure and fexible.”— 
Janua: 


useful to The essays ‘on ancient a 


ork cou ‘coutaine the Bs boot ahr an mary of the history of German literature 
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. ready, Demy 8vo, pp. 200, price 6s. 
LELWE L ALONE; or, Removal of Blemishes from Church 
State. Ly ALAZO! 
Lon@MAN and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW POEM BY MISS POWER. 
Just published, in One Vol. Feap. $vo, price 5s. cloth, 
‘VIRGIN TA’S HAND: a Poem. By Marcverite A. Power, 
Author of “ parsed of a Betrothed,” &c. 
London: LoyGMAN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 
LORD OVERSTONE’S SPEECH. 
This day is published, price One Shilling, 
SPEECH di delivered by LORD OVERSTONE i in sed House « of 


Lords, March 15th, ie the ADDRES th T 
FRANCE; with an APPEN eg Se 


London: Lonemax and Co. 
Now ready, in Feap. 8vo, price 2s. bound in cloth, 


THE GRADUATED SERIES OF READIN G-LESSON 
BOOKS, for all Classes of English Schools: Book the THIRD, being the second 
order of publication 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTs. 
MARSHMAN’S LIFE OF GENERAL HAVELOCK, 
On Friday next will be published, in One Vol. 8vo, with a Portrait and Two Maps, 
MEMOIRS OF SIR HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B., with 


Ciike from his Correspondence and Journals.’ By his Brother-in-Law, 
London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 
Just published, in Post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


THE | GOSPEL OF 8S. LUKE, in the Authorised Versi 


on. 
ayranped and Sections ; with Titles and Summaries of Conte: s, and 

Pasinal N of Tym me Place. For the use of Schools and 
Forswatt, M .A., Chaplain of the Foundling Hospital. 


THE GOSPEL OF 8. JOHN on the same plan, price 1s. 6d. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. : 
Just published, in 4to, in Lithosraphy aud Engravings 
m Wood, price 15s. clot 


THES STON ES OF ETR UR IA AND MARBLES OF 
NT ROME; or, Re ks on Ancient Roman om ri Lao hitecture and 

the result of recent studies on the spot, partly read al Institute of 
Jan. 24th, 1850. By L: TayLor, Rathore “ Antiquities of 


London: LONGMAN, GREEY, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


MARY ANNE SCHIMMELPENNINCK’S WRITINGS AND LIFE. 
Now ready, in One Vol. Post 8vo, price 10s. 61. cloth, 
SACRED MUSIN GS ON MANIFESTATIONS OF GOD 


Thoughts on the Destiny of on other 
‘kenhead. 


oung the 


NCK. 
the Rev. Dr. BaYLEr, Principal of St. Aidan’s 
Also, Fourth Edition, Post 8vo, with Portrait, price 10s. 64. 


LIFE OF MARY ANNE SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 
moELECT MEMOIRS OF PORT-ROYAL. Fifth Edition. 


Three Vols., 21s. 


ne A. SCHIMMELPENNINCK’S ESSAYS on BEAUTY, 


MPERAMENTS, and ARCHITECTURE. 12s, 6d. 
London; GREEN, Loneman, ond RoBeERTs. 


THE AUTHORISED ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
In the Press, in One Vol. 8vo, embellished with Wood Engravings and an entirely New 
of in Chromoxylography, representing most Enterosting 
in the Work, from Original Drawings by Henry Noel Humphreys, 


THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WONDERS. By Dr. GrorcE 
HARTWIG. Translated by the Author from the Fourth German Edition. 

This work is not, strictly speaking, a | Walruses,and Fishes, are enriched by 
translation ; it ismore re properly athoroughly new observations and inte ng - 
revised and i improved English version, in | culars. The historical part of the work will 
fact a Fifth Edition, in which the author, | also be found greatly improved. All this new 
by continued studies and researches on the | matter, which enters into the structure of 
subject, has endeavoured to keep pace with | the work, is copyright, and cannot be intro- 
the advance of science and bring his work | duced into any English translation of an 
up to the level of the present day. The | earlier and immature edition of Dr, Hart- 
Sopeeres forinstance,on Crustacea, Starfish, | wig’s “‘ Das Leben des Meeres. It will thus 

raphical Distribution of Marine | be seen that this work will contain a 
have been almost entirely re- | amonnt of new matter, by the which 
written ; and the chapters on Whales, Seals, | is not contained in the original wo: 
London: LoNGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


Just published, in 8vo, cloth gilt, with 150 Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


THE NAVAL CADET’S GUIDE, AND SEAMAN’S 
COMPANION. Containing Practical Rules for Stand and Placing Rigsi 
Bends at &e.; complete in the 

ng Sailing, Bending, 
fing, and Forling Working Anchor Gear, ring "&e. = ning Sh 
Used, b; H. Ship. 


ustrations ot all the Stand 


RN. 
Portsea: JAMES GRIFFIN. London: and Co. 
The only Large-Type Edition in 4to, price 2is., cloth lettered, 


CON CORDANCE TO THE OLD AN D NEW 


which is a to the Apocrypha» ¥ 
tot the Author, by ALEX \ NDER CHALMERS, F.S.A, 


London: SIMPKIN, Man<MALL, and Co. : and the other Seiten 
Ninth Edition, 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 


QCHREVELIUS' LEXICON IN GREEK AND ENGLISH 


hoc 
Hosides the addition words, | amueh extended variety of meanin: this 
edition of Schrevelius is ada the use of Sch by the insertion, as leading ords, 
of numerous Gerivativer, the = of which in other lexicons occasions to the tiro much 
trouble in finding what h ks. 

Lon‘on: Stapety, MARSHALL, and Co. ; and WHITTAKER and Co, 


Eighth Edition, Fcap., 23. 6d. sewed, or 3s. cloth, 


THE WATER CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASE: an 


sition of the Progress. and Termination of Chy Chronic 
of the stive fe and Skin ; an 

Water and other ES MANBY dour M. L.B.CS., 
F.R.P.S., 


“ Dr. Gull to ry the | the agquirements of a fully edycated, 
and the we largely mced m Quarterly 
“The best iF most scientific work on the Water ‘Cure that hes has yet been published,”— 


4 London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 
Just published, Second Edition, with Illustrative Map, price 1s.; or by post, 14 stamps 


AM MERICAN PECURITIES. —PRACTICAL HIN ON 
Seen, AND PRO PROFIT, for the Guidance and 


CONTENTS: 


the Review ‘opulation, &¢. 
Bratieal Gints ‘dace ot of Investors. | Bivi Dividends and Interest 
an 


Now published, 
raordinary book unfolds a new principle of the health 


“MESSRS. J. H. & J. PARKER’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just Published, Crown 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
ONS THE ORDINATI MU 
eer oF O it Noble of the 
erines, Sacraments. D ne. 5. The Driving away 
tt Private te Monitions and Exhortations tothe Sick aud 
tothe Wh the Private sto the cane tothe Whole. 
ure. 


Diligence in in 
‘ine Being Ensamples t ts the Fi st. 
Just realy, Feap. 8vo, cloth, red edges, price $s. 


‘Obedience Ordinary other Chict ‘inis- 
PARISH SERMONS. Series Be 


Just ready, Crown 8vo, limp cloth, price 2s. 
SIX, YECTURES ON, THE EVENTS OF HOLY, WEEK. 
Just ready, Feap. 8vo, 

SHORT NOTES ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 
an ag for the use of Teachers in Parish Schools, -— other Reavers of the English 
Version. By HENRY DOWNING, TL. A., Incumbent “of St. Mary's, Kingswinford, 

In 8vo, price 1s., by post, 1s. 1d. 
GOD'S PROHIBITION OF THE MARRIAGE WITH A 


DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER. (Lev. xxiii.6.) Not to be set aside from a:  jnterenge 


His instituti f th (Lev, xviti. 1 
SEY, D.D.-Mogius Professor of Hebrew, and Oanon of 


Just published, in 18mo, price Is. in cloth ; by post, Is. 1d. 


HYMNS FROM THE GOSPEL OF THE 
BACH St SUNDAY, AND T Ws Ie VALS OF OUR LORD. 
B itwell, yit- Aathor fom 


ebrew, an 


12mo, cloth, price 


LECTURES ON THE | EPISTLE ‘OF ST. PAUL TO THE 
ary the Vir Virgin, aity of Oxf at of the 
ocesan Edited by his Brother, the Rev. JomN 

.A., Curate Berk 


Just published, in Feap., price 5s. cloth, 


PAROCHIAL SERMONS. | Second Series. By the Rey. H. 


W. Burgows, B.D., Incumbent of Christ Chureh, 
Second Edition, with an Index, in 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth, 


A HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 


d other Authorised Books, from the Reformation: and an Attempt to ascertain 
ubries, Canons, and Customs of pave 
1640 to 1660. By the Rev. THomas M.A., Author of History 
Convocation,” “ The Nonjurors,” &e. 


The Second Edition, Fcap., price 2s. 61. 


THOUGHTS DURING SICKNESS. 


Cross,” and “ Devotions for the Sick 
In Two Vols., Fcap., price 9s, cloth, 


ATHELINE: or, the Castle by the Sea. A Tale. By Lovrsa 


STEWART, 


‘By the Author of 


Just published, in Svo, price 1s. 6d.; by post, 1s. 74, 


FREEDOM AND LABOUR. Two Sermons preached before 


the University of Oxford, by ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Regius Pro 
of Ecclesiastical History, and Canon of Christ Church. 


TALES AND ALLEGORIES. Reprinted from the “ Penny 


Post.” Feap. 8vo, sewed, Now —The Ciutd of the Tommie, ls. The H 
Stone, 101. Footprints in the “Wilderness, 6d. of a 4d. 
Wilbram, 4d. preparation. 


Oxford and 377, Strand, eatieas J. H. and JAS. PARKER. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY.—SEW VOLUME, 
Price One Shilling, fancy boards, 

“BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. By W. S. Corz 
Illustrated with 200 Engra prevings the ‘snows one fi (uatu ) 

of each species, ai and where the er considerably, both, as weil as frequently 
undersides the names, ofall our “ British Butterti.es,” 
with a at tee of Butterily life, mode of capture, preservation, and arrangemenis 
in cabinets, the apparatus, &c. 


Uniform in size and price with the above— 
* THE COMMON OBJECTS OF THE COUNTRY, by Rev. J. G. Woop. 
* OUR WOODLANDS, HEATHS, AND HEDGES, by W. 8. Cotumay. 
BRITISH FERNS AND THEIR ALLIES, by THomas Moors, F.L.S, 
4 Editions, fin rinted, with the Tiestretions in Culours, 
publiched ‘price 6d. ach, hound in Cloth; or with gilt ~ algo 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WaRNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


POPULAR WORK ON WILD FLOWERS, 
In boards, price 2s., with fancy cover, 
WiLp FLOWERS: Ow, to See and How to Gather Them 


SPENCER THOMSO: w Edition, revised, with 171 Lilust: ation: 
the Economical rand Uses of our Native Plant and 


adh erior Edition, fineiy printed, with Plates printed Colours, and bound 
ts alee pu blished, price 30 6d; or with gilt edges, 4s. in 


Ww ARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


ROUTLEDGE’S CHEAP LITERATURE.—_NEW VOLUMES, 
Price 1s. ee or cloth lettered, 1s. 6d. 


WILLMOTI'S (Rev BR: A.) PLEASURES, OBJECTS, 
AND ADVANTAG OF LIT RATURE. Fourth Edition, Revised. 
And price 2s. boards; or cloth lettered, 2s, 6d. 
EMINENT MEN AND POPULAR BOOKS. From the Times. 
BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM, From the Times. 
JOTIINGS FROM MY JOUBNAL. By Exiza Coox. 
London: RouTLEDGR, WARNE, and RovuTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


KARR’S TOUR ROUND MY GARDEN.—SEVENTH THOUSAND. 
In Small Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, or 5s. 6d. gilt edges, 
A TOUR ROUND MY GARDEN. By ALPHONSE BE eee 
Revised and Edited by the Rev.J.G. Woop. With upwards of 
from by W. 
“ Have you ever my Garden,’ by Alphonse 
it; itisa of 7 what compensations the Cresson 
persons in Lp stations. Its first ohject is to solace So 
showing that in com: 
obtained, without ite On the other it 
who have nota yard penne at of their own oy show: wing that Ls 
earth, whereas every possessor becomes to the extent of his prisoner,”"— 
Blackwood’s Magazine, 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
GOVERNMENT UPON FIRST PRINCIPLES. Tikus- 
ogically, Historically, and Statist: GROSSMITH. 
tory calculations ¢s connected with this , 


apd Oo., Paternoster-row, 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The following will be er; next week :— 


THE BOOK OF JOB DONE INTO ENGLISH | VERSE. 
By the Earl of WINCHILSEA. Square 8vo, 10s., antique cloth, red 
Dedicated to the Right Hon. W. E. Ginsaneie, M.P., Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
THE PROVINCE OF REASON: a Criticism of the 


Bampton Lecture on the “ Limits of Rel ous Thought.” By JOHN Youne, LL.D. 
pia.) yy AW “The Christ of History,” “The Mystery; or, Evil and God,” 
vO, 


ROBERT OWEN AND HIS SOCIAL Pl PHILOSOPHY 


By Lucas SarG@ant, Author of “ 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth, 


SERMONS PREACHED IN. LINCOLN’ S-INN CHAPEL. 
Rev. F, D. M.A. Post 
FIRST SERIES. a 21s. cloth, 
SECOND SERIES. Two Vols., 2is. cloth, 
THIRD SERIES, Two Vols., 2is, cloth. 


A MAN’S HEART: a By Mackay, LL.D. 


Post 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


KATHIE BRANDE; or, the Fireside His a & Quiet 
BY, Honus Ls Author Holt's Daughter,” “ 


BELOW THE SURFACE: a + of English Country Life. 
By Sir ARTHUR HaLLam ELTON, Bart. New Edition, Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The following 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. No. IV. (APRIL, 1860), 


price One Shilling, with Two Illustrations. 


TRANSFORMATION ; or, the Romance of Monte Beni. By 


HAWTHORNE, Author of “The Second Edition, 


THE LIFE OF EDMOND MALON E a (E ditor of Shakspeare) ; 
with Selections from his MS. Anecd AMES PRIoR, Author of * “The 
Burke,” “Life of Oli Sliver Demy 8vo, with Port: 


IT. NOT WRITTEN ?” the Testimony of Scripture 
Romanis 


m. By EDWARD 8. a A.B. Post 8vo, 6s, 


THE COUSINS’ COURTSHIP. By J. R. Wisk. Two Vols. 
6. 

NETLEY HALL; or, the Wife’s Sister. Post 8vo, 6s. cloth. 
7. 

GREYMORE: a Story of Country Life. Three Vols. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


13, Great MaRLBOROUGH-STRERT. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


‘THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORGE VILLIERS, 


DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. By Mrs. THomsoN. Three Vols., with Portrait, 31s. 6d. 


Sette IN ITALY: I Impre ssions of, Life 


HiSTORY OF THE REIGN OF HENRY IV., KING OF 


FRANCE AND NAVARRE. FREER. Two Vols., with Portraits, 21s, 
"TRAVELS IN AFRICA. By Lyoxs McLeop, 


F.B.G.S., late British Consul at Mozambique. Two Vols. 


CaEteret EDITION of A LIFE FOR A “LIFE. By 1 the 


of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” with Preface. Price 5s. 
trated, forming Vol. Ix of HURST and BLACKETT’S STANDARD LipRany. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
‘WOMAN'S TEMPTATION. Edited by the Hon. Mrs. 


Dutton. Three Vols. 
“The fica. Mrs. Dutton has, we believe, been known for some time among a private circle 


of friends as a lady of considerable literary tas’ ite and acquirements. Her appearance re 
the world of letters will undoub’ extend that 
5, appreciation and render her one of the 


QTRETTON OF RINGWOOD CHACE. Three Vols. 
THE} MAN OF THE PEOPLE. By Howrrr. 
THE VOYAGE of f THE LADY. By the Author of “ Tux 


THREE PaTus.” 


GRAN DMOTHER'S MONEY. py the Author of “ WILD- 


FLOWER,” “ONE AND TWENTY,” &c. Neat week. 


‘PEARSON'S EXPOSITION OF THE CREED. [Edited 


DR. ALTHAUS ON MEDICAL GALVANISM.—Price 7s. 6d. 
A TREATISE ON MEDICAL ELECTRICITY, 


THEORETICAL AND PRgoviOaL; and its Use in t 
euralgia, and other Diseases. By J. ALTHAUS, M.D., M.B.C. Ee 


work on medical electricity.”— Medical Times. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, price 6s., the 
NATIONAL REVIEW. 


CONTENTS: 
I. PLUTARCH’s Lives: CLOUG 
Il, THe TESTIMONY OF GuoLoey TO THE AGE OF THE HUMAN RACE. 
ILI. THE BUDGET AND THE TRBATY IN THEIR RELATION TO POLITICAL MORALITY. 
IV. St. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS. 


No. XX. 


V. MADAME RECAMIER 
VI. THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES; HOW FAR fResponneas? 
VII. Tae RevorM 17s RESULTS. 
Vil. In JAPAN, 
IX. Papat Roms. 

xX. CREEBRAL PsYCHOLOGY: BAIN. 
XI. Mr. BRIGHT PAINTED BY HIMSELF. 
XII. BooKs OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING SOCIETIES. 
LUCILLE: a Poem. By the Author of “The Wanderer, e 
“Clytemnestra,” &c. In Crown 8vo, 
FILIPPO STROZZI: a History of the Last Days of ae “Old 


Italian Liberty. By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. In Post 8vo. [On April 12th. 


THE GARDEN THAT PAID THE RENT. Post Sro, 21 23. 
POEMS BEFORE CONGRESS. By 


BROWNING. Crown 8vo, price 4s. 


THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN. eet 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. New Edition, in “we 


POEMS, TRAGEDIES, AND ESSAYS. Warts 
CALDWELL Roscor. Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, by rother-in-Law, 

RICHARD HOLT HUTTON. Two Vols, Crown 8vo, 2is, 

ONE OF THEM. By Cuagtes Lever. With Illustrations 
“Phiz.” No. V., price 1s. (This day. 

A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE HUMAN AND 


SUTMAL FRAME. With 10 large Tinted Lithographs, By WATERHOUSE HawKINi 
F.L.S., F.G.8. In Folio, price od 


LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL ARTHUR, DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. | By Cuanixs Dux Yonex, With Portrait, Plans, and 


LYRICS AND LEGENDS OF ROME; with a Prologue 
and Epilogue. By IpzA. In Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
FESTUS: aF Poem. By Partie James Batter. Sixth Edition. 


Post 8vo, 8s. 


THE REVIVAL, IN ITS PHYSICAL, PSYCHICAL, 
AND RELIGIOUS ASPECTS. By W.M. WILKINSON. Small 8vo, price 7s, 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
Uniform Edition, in Crown 8vo 


THE _FREN CH REVOLUTION: a History. In Two 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AnD SPEECHES. 


With Flucidations and Connecting Narrative. In Three V 
LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 
LIFE OF SCHILLER. 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. In Four 


Vols., 24s, 
SARTOR RESARTUS. 
HERO WORSHIP. Jone 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. One Vol., 6s. 
CHARTISM. 
PAST AND PRESENT. | 
TRANSLATIONS of GERMAN ROMANCE. One Vol., 6s. 


WILHELM MEISTER. By Goztne. A Translation. In 
Two Vols., 12s, 


“one vot 


vars 


MR. DICKENS’S WORKS. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With 16 Illustrations. 8vo, 9s. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 43 Illustrations. 
8vo, £118, Cheap Edition, 5s, 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 40 Illustrations. 8vo, £1 1s. 
Cheap Edition, 5s. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. With 40 Illustrations. 8vo, £1 1s. 
Cheap Edition, 3s, 6d. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 40 Illustrations. 8vo, £1 1s. 
Cheap Edition, 5s. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 75 Illustrations. 
Imperial 8vo, 18s. Cheap Edition, 4s. 

BARNABY RUDGE: a Tale of the Riots of '80. With 


78 Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, 18s, Cheap Edition, 4s. 


AMERICAN NOTES, for General Circulation. Fourth 


Edition, Two Vols, Post 8vo, £1 1s, Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 


Third Edition, Three Vols. 8vo, £158, Cheap E 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR BOOKS. 
Handsomely printed in Crown 8vo. 

MEMOIRS OF ROBERT-HOUDIN, AMBASSADOR, 
AUTHOR, AND CONJUROR, Written by ‘Second Bai 

DOCTOR THORNE: a Novel. By 
Fourth Edition. 5s, 

THE KELLYS AND THE O’KELLYS. By Antony 
TROLLOPE. New Edition. 5s. 

OLD LEAVES GATHERED FROM “ HOUSEHOLD 


WORDS.” By W. Hewry WILLS. Price 5s. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. By Mrs. Gasxett. Fourth 


GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT, WITH SOME E LONDON 
SCENES THEY SHINE UPON, By Ataustus Sala, Price 


of the science in its most 
TRABNER and Co., 60, 


—Medical Circular, 
Paternoster-row, 


193, PICCADILLY, 


OLIVER TWIST; or, the Parish Pro ogress. Illustrated. 
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ALBEMABRLE-STREET, April, 1860, 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST FOR EASTER. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE: Comprising its 


Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and yg His By Various 
WRITERS. Edited b by Wm. LL.D. 8vo, 42s. 
(To be completed in Two Vols.) 


ARREST of the FIVE MEMBERS by CHARLES 
THE FIRST. A Chapter of English History re-written. By Jonn 
Forster. Post 8vo, 12s. 


THE FRENCH INVASION OF RUSSIA. The 
Secret History of Events during the Invasion and Retreat of the French 
~~ . By the late General Sir Ropert Wruson, K.M.T. Plans. 


THE INTUITIONS OF THE MIND. By Rev. 
James M‘Cosn, LL.D. 8vo, 12s. 


THE PRACTICAL RESULTS OF THE REFORM 
. ACT OF 1832. By Sir Joun Watss, Bart.,M.P. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF LORD CHAN- 
CELLOR SHAFTESBURY. illustrating his Life, from his Birth to 
the Restoration. By W. D. Curtstrez. Portrait. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS ASSHETON 
SMITH, Esq.; or, the Life and Pursuits of a Country Gentleman. By 
Sir Witwor, Bart. Portrait and Illustrations. S8vo, 15s. 


CAPTAIN SIR LEOPOLD MCLINTOCK’S 
NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERY OF THE FATE OF 
SIR JOHN FRANKLIN AND HIS COMPANIONS IN THE 
ARCTIC SEAS. Twelfth Thousand. 8vo, 16s 


MR. CHARLES DARWIN’S NEW WORK—ON 
THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, Fifth Thousand. Post 8vo, 14s. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S IRISH 
CORRESPONDENCE, EXTENDING FROM 1807 TO 1000. 


PICTURES OF THE CHINESE, DRAWN BY 
THEMSELVES. Described by a R. H. Copsoup, M.A., late 
Archdeacon of Ningpo. Post 8vo, 9s 


BECKET: a Biography. By Canon Ropertson, M.A. 
Post 8vo, 9s. 


THE RISE, GROWTH, AND PRESENT STATE 


OF THE CONSTITUTION. By Davin 


Post, 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS. 
FROM CIMABUE TO BASSANO. By Mrs. Jameson. Revised 
oe With much Additional Matter and Woodcuts. Post 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF DANIEL WILSON, 
a late LORD BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. By Rev. J. BATEMAN, 
Third Thousand. Portraits and LIllustrations. Two Vols. 


THE STORY OF NEW ZEALAND: PAST AND 
PRESENT, SAVAGE AND CIVILIZED. By Artuur 8S. THom- 
on = Second Edition. Map and Illustrations. Two Vols. Post 


THE TWENTIETH THOUSAND OF MR. 
SMILES’S NEW WORK—SELF HELP. Post 8vo, 6s. 


THOUGHTS ON GOVERNMENT AND LEGIS- 
LATION. By Lord Wrortzsier. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SCIENCE IN THEOLOGY: a Series of Sermons. 
By Rey. A. 8. Farrar, M.A. 8yo, 9s. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF SIR 
—+~ FOWELL BUXTON. By His Sox. Portrait. Post 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY, containing the EARL 
of CHATHAM and BURKE. By Joux Truss, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, 
with Engravings, 6s, [Next week. 


TOWN AND FOREST. "By the Author of “ Mary 
Powe.” Post 8vo, with an Illustration. [Just ready. 


CURIOSITIES OF N. ATURAL HISTORY. By 
Francis Buckianp, Son of the late Dean of Westminster. Second 
Series. Small with Illustrations, 6s. [Just ready. 


Iv. 
AN ARCTIC BOAT JOURNEY IN THE AUTUMN 

OF 1854. By Isaac Hares, Surgeon = the Second Grinnell Expedition. 

and Notes, by Dr. Nortox SHaw. Small 


HOW WE SPENT THE “AUTUMN OF 1859. By 
the Authors of “THe Timety Retreat.” Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 
10s. 6d. (Just ready. 


vi. 

HISTORICAL RECORD of the 52np REGIMENT 
(Oxfordshire Light Infantry), from the Year 1755 to the Year 1858. 
Compiled under the direction of the Committee, and Edited by W. 8. 
Moorsom, M.I.C.E., late Captain 52nd Light Infantry, and D.Q.M.G. 
In Imperial 8vo, price £1 11s. 6d., with Portraits of the Duke of 
Richmond, Lord Seaton, and Sir Jobn Moore, with numerous finely- 
executed Plans of Battles, and Leap yg Plates of Uniforms of 
mapas at Three different Periods of its History. 


A regiment never surpassed in arms since arms were first borne by men.”— 
Ww. Napier, Nivelle, 1813, 


LEONORE AND THE LITTLE COUNTESS. By 
the Author of “The Myrtle and the Heather.” Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


VIII. 


THE LIFE AND LABOURS OF SIR CHARLES 
BELL. By Dr. Prcnor. (From the French.) Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SAY AND SEAL. B the Author of “Tae Wing, 


Wipes Wortp.” Library Edition, Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, Small 8vo, with an Illustration, 3s. 


x. 
LIVES OF THE PRINCES OF WALES, from 
Edward of Carnarvon to Albert of Windsor. By Dr. ot ape Author of 
Post 8vo, with an Illustration, 


THE SEASON TICKET. " Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


HUNGARY FROM 1848 TO 1860. 
late Minister of the Interior and President of the 
in Hungary. Post 8vo, 6s. 
THE GORDIAN KNOT. By 
ne * “ Miss Violet and Her Offers.” 8vo, with numerous IIlustra- 


xIv. 

WOMEN ARTISTS OF ALL AGES AND 

COUNTRIES. By Mrs. Exuier, Author of “Pioneer Women of the 
West.” Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN,. By 
Tuomas, Eant or Dunponatp. Vol.I. 8vo, 14s. 


xvi. 
JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. New Edition. Six Vols. Crown 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. 


DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 

RIGHT HON. GEORGE ROSE. Edited by the Rev. Lzvzson 
Harcourt. Two Vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 30s. 


XVIII. 


THE GREAT TRIBULATION ; or, 
on the Earth. By the Rev. Dr. Cumarxe. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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BRIALMONT AND GLEIG’S LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 
In Fotir Vols, 870, with Maps, Plans, and Portraits, 54s. 


HISTORY OF THE LIFE 


ARTHUR, DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
The Military Memoirs from the French of 
Captain BRIALMONT. 

With Additions and Emendations. 

The Political and Social Life by the 


Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A. 
Chaplain General to the Forces and Prebendary of St, Paul's. 


“ The military part of the present 
history was first written by a soldier, 
who gives ample proof that he unites 
the requisite professional attainments 
with the large and just views and lite- 
rary skill of a competent historian. He 
adds another unusual merit to these. 
Heis a foreigner, and belongs to a na- 
tion whose prejudices would impel him 
neither to exalt nor to disparage the 
successful General of England. Ac- 
cordingly we find in the Belgian Cap- 
tain Brialmont neither the tendency 
to idolatry which English bic graphers 
exhibit, nor the ungenerous deprecia- 
tion which distinguishes French 
writers when commenting on the 
actions and character of the greatest 
avitagonist and only rival of Napoleon. 
Still there exist sources of information 
essential to a perfectly just estimate, 
which a foreigner might be apt to over- 
look, or might find not easy of access. 
The attempt to depict the political and 
private life of an English statesman 
must be especially difficult to any one 
who has not been bred amid our poli- 
tical” and éocial institutions. Fortu- 


nately, therefore, the military portion 
has been translated, and the remainder 
entirely rewritten, by the Chaplain- 
General to the Forces, who possesses 
singular qualification for the task. . . . 
He enjoyed the personal acquaintance 
and regard of him who is the hero of 
the work, and whose biography he 
has, he tells us, all his life anxiously 
desired to write. Finally, he has had 
an opportunity of consulting State 
papers and private documents as yet 
unpublished, and of quoting from 
them, so far as a due regard to the 
feelings of other actors of the time 
who yet survive would permit. His 
faithful translation of the military 
portion of the work is accompanied 
by valuable comments on dubious or 
disputed points, or where he conceives 
the Belgian writer to be in error; dis- 
tinguished by brackets. The reader 
thus possesses, in the most convenient 
form, a very careful, impartial, and 
scientific account of the Duke’s career, 
elucidated and completed by one who 
possesses peculiar qualifications for the 
office.” —Blackwood's Magazine, April. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


ON THE Ist OF MAY, 


Will be commenced, in Monthly Numbers, broad 


ing Four Coloured Plates, 
Periodical, entitled 


Imperial 8vo, each Nenber contain- 


with Dederiptive Letterpress, price 2s. 64., a New 


THE FLORAL MAGAZINE: 


COMPRISING FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 


POPULAR GARDEN FLOWERS. 


By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S., F.H.S. 
Secretary to the Floral Committee of the Horticultural Society. 


THE DRAWINGS BY 


WALTER FITCH, F.L.S, 
Attish of Sir W. J. Hooker's “ Botanical Magazine.” 
Thé has been projected to 


ly the long-felt want of some 
independent periodical, of a popular character, d devoted to th he ill illustration of the many 
New Varieties of choice Flowers which are being continually produced by the skill of 


modern cultivators, 


The mae will be executed V3 Mr. Wacrex Fiton, who has been 0 long and so 
nown as the i 


favoura) 


“ Curtis’ Botanical agazine, ” and of other botanical 


publications emanating from Kew. The selection of subjects, and the descriptions, 
will be by the Secretary of the FLorat Commutrzsg of the Horticutturat Society. 
“ Curtis’ Botanica, MaGazive” wil] —_—- to represent the scientific de 


ment, of Goren Botany, under the superin 


ens of K piste LORAL will be 


Méritorious varieties of 
ely to become éstablished 


LONDON: LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


TWELVE YEARS IN CHINA: 


THE PEOPLE—THE REBELS—AND THE MANDARINS. 


By A BRITISH RESIDENT. 
With numerous and Woodcut Illustrations ; 


and a 


Map of the 


nese Rebellion. 


In One Vol. Crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
readat@e volume, full of pictures of life in China, sketched piquantly, 


“ 
and ay drawn.”’—Leeds Times. 
earth 4 describes in a very 
his experiences.” ree es 


e of the best amo tee mang 
of ater active information 
—London and China Express, 


and graphic manner, and illustrates very ably, 


ks that ha 
cn cf the nothin ned 


peculiar av: 


BURGH: THOMAS CONSTA E AND CO.. 
_ AND CO. W. ROBERTSON. 


Just published, price Sixpence, 


‘WE 


RAIN 8, STR.’ ” By Joun Brown, M.D., Author 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY BRADBURY AND EVANS. 


In Oné Voldime, price 108.64. _ 
THE TIN BOX: 
‘ A Story of the Last Century. 
Brom the Iscritoire of the late SAMUEL Clerk. 
Edited died by G. ¥ G. W. [In a few days, 
BOOK FOR EXAMINATION CANDIDATES. 


THE ROMAN REPUBLIC; 
Being a Review of someef the Salient Points in its History. 
Designed for the VseofExamination Candidates. 

By HORACE MOULE, 

Author of “Christian Oratory in the First Five Centuries,” Hulscan Prize Essay for 1858. 
Price 3s, 6d. 


In the Press, and will be pablished in a fow da 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ITALEAN REBEL. 
By G. RICCIARDI. 

Translated from the Italian. 


NATURE-PRINTING. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, Royal 8vo, Volume I., price £2 2s., of the 


OCTAVO NATURE-PRINTED BRITISH FERNS. 


The Figures Nature-printed by Henry Brapbury. 
The Descriptions by Toomas Moors, F.L.S. 
The Work will extend to about 114 Plates, and about 500 3 of letter-press, and 
will be completed in Two Volumes, Koyal 8vo, Wants with the “ Nature-Printed 


British Sea-Weeds.” The price of each volume will be £2 2s, Volume II. will be 
published this month. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, Royal 8vo, price £2 2s. each, Vols. I. and II. of tho 


NATURE-PRINTED BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 


Containing Seventy Coloured Nature-Prints, with Engraved magnified 
Dissections of the whole Species described in re ly 
The Descriptions by Wini1am G. Jonnstonk and ALEXANDER Croat. 
Nature-Printed by Henry 
“The Nature-Printed British Sea-Weeds” will form four handsome voltimes, in 
Royal ey consisting of about 420 Plates, with the necessary letter-press, extending 
to about 960 pages, Volume III, will be published in April. Volume 1V. in May. 


CHARLES KNIGHT'S ENGLAND. 
THE SIX VOLUME3 OF 


THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND; 


Which are now completed, bring down the annals cf our country 
TO THE CLOSE OF THE AMERICAN WAR, 

The Seventh Volume opens with a  _o view, being a continuance of the 
Chapters in Volume V., of the Material Progress of the Coun! try in Agricult 
Manufactures, and Commerce; of Discovery and Colonization; of Manners 
Condition of the People: of R- ligion and Charitable Institutions; of Literature ; of 
Fine Arts; from the Accession of George LII. to the period of the French Bevolotion. 


Part XLIX., commencing the Seventh Volume, was published on the 1st inst, 
“ This is the History for English youth.”— Times, Jan. 12th. 


and Vols, price Work will bs cotapleled in Eight Vola. 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 


The follotoing Divistons are completed : — 
BIOGRAPHY. Six Volumes, price £3; or, in Three Volumes, 
half-bound morocco, £3 1 
GEOGRAPHY. ma Yelumes, price £2 2s.; or, in Two 
_ Volumes, hali-bound morocco, £2 
NATURAL HISTORY. _,Volumes, Bride £2 2s.; or, 
Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, £2 
ARTS AND SCIENCES will poe ora the Work in 8 Vols. 
Vols, I. to IIT. are completed, isteing the jane to the end of Letter F. A 
is published every Month, price 28. 6d. Part XV. will be published on the 31st 


__BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, B.C. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF THE BEST WORKS IN SACRED AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 


€& J. STEWART, 


11, King William Street, West Strand, London, W.C. 
HAS ON SALE, 
Generally, books valuable for their subjects, or from circumstances connected 
with their individual histories; and, particularly, 

Holy Scriptures in critical editions of the Original Texts, Polyglots, zn 2 
Versions, &¢.; the best Commentators, Ancient and "Modes, an 
in every dupastisinn of Sacred Criticism ; 

Liturgies, Liturgical and Ritualistie Writers; Church Fathers, 
Authors and Schoolmen; the Reformers and other Ditines 


iddle-age 
the Six- 


teenth Century; the standard English and Foreign Theoldgiatié to the 

present time; Ecclesiastical Historians of all Countries, and Monastic 

Histories ; Illustrations of Antiquities, Ecclesiastical atid Civil; Councils; 

dnd Civil Law, Ecclesiastical Polity, &e.; Secular History and 
tiquities 


* Foreign Orders promptly executed. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANNE GREY.” 


On Monday next, in Two Vols., price 21s. 


HULSE HOUSE 


By the Author of “ Anne Grey.” 
they, in “The Doctor,” refers to “Anne Grey,” in the following remarkable 
P. + * Is there any season in which some sprigs of nobility and fashion do not bring 
forth hot-house flowers of thiskind ? And if some of them are rank or sickly, th 
peer pe (tell us, i= Grey,’ are there not?) that are of delicate pencilling, rich 
sw 


NEW TALE.—This day, at all the Libraries, price 10s. 6d. 


CORVODA ABBEY; 


Or, Lights and Shadows of the Present Day. 


NEW DRAMATIC NOUVELETTE BY H. NOEL HUMPHREYS, 
This day, at all the Libraries, price 7s, 6d. 


GOETHE IN STRASBOURG. 
A Dramatic Nouvelette. 
By H. NOEL HUMPHREYS, 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., PUBLISHERS, 50, CONDUIT STREET. 


The Third Thousatid, in Crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d., is now ready, of 


A Tale of College Life. 


By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


“It is eee written; its moral tone is high and aoble. Such £ tale might find 
many @ syeath » who flies a sermon, and impress its fine teaching on his mind.” 
book . eminently manly, though not muscular; true, though indulgent 

to nature; humbiy reminiscent of the mysteries of our creation, and the great era 


Homer hotograph of charact h thei 

Hom otogra of as evi 

quota to ot ti h human life at its ost 
scenes insti with the brightest and the gravest memories.” at 


EDINBURGH: A. AND C. BLACK. ‘LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO. 


NEARLY COMPLETE, 
THE EIGHTH EDITION OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA; 


oR, 
DICTIONARY OF ARTS, SCIENCES, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
CONTAINING 
CONTRIBUTIONS BY AUTHORS OF THE GREATEST CELEBRITY. 


The Work, when complete, will contain as much matter as would occupy 
above One Hundred Demy 8vo Volumes. 


Illustrated by nearly Five Thousand Engravings on Wood, and 
Four Hundred on Steel. 


ols. I. to XTX., price 24s. each, are now ready, 
And Vols. XX. and XXI. and Index, COMPLETING THE WORK, | are in the press, 
Prospectuses, a ord of incipal with the names of thé 
e had on 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND \DAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO. 


KITTO’s BIBLICAL CYCLOPAIDIA. 


ith lete 
In Two Vols, Medium 8vo, with ndex, and upwards 


KITTO’S CYCLOPADIA 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Compiled by the late JOHN KITTO, D.D. 


With the Assistance of numerous Bay Scholars and Divines, British, Continental, 
American. 


The following Branches of Knowledge are comprised in the Work :— 


1, BIBLICAL CRITICISM—Embracing the of of the Pie Langungee— the 
Canon of Scripture— Literary History and he - 
Formation and History of the Texts of Scripture. 

2, BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION—Co: of the Principles of 
and Expounding Scripture—Critical "Estimate the leading Interpreters 
Principal Versions, Ancient and Modern. 

3. Nemes of Person: phieal Sketches of the 

'—Deiailed Accounts of the Principal Events recorded in Becipture 
pc: Bam and Genealogy of Scripture. 

4, GEOGRAPHY—Names of Places— Description of Scenery—Boundaries and Mut 
Relations of the Countries mentioned in Scripture, so far as necessary to inasteaee 
the Sacred Text. 

5. ARCH ZOLOG Y—Manners an‘ Customs of the Jews, and oe Nations 

in Seri eir Sacred Institutions—their Mili ilitary 
Literary and Scientific Pursuits, 


6. PHYSICAL SCIENCE—Seripture Cosmogony and Astronomy—Zoology—Minera- 
logy—Botan 


y—Meteorology. 
EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 


.NEW WORKS IN PREPARATION BY 
TRUBNER AND CO. 


To be published immediately, in One Vol. 8vo, of about 350 pages, 


COPYRIGHT EDITION OF AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF 


THE LETTERS OF ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT 
TO VARNHAGEN VON ENSE, 


During the Years 1827 to 1858. 
With Extracts from Varnhagen’s Diaries, and numerous Letteré addressed 


to Humboldt ; 
AMONGST WHICH WILL BE FOUND LETTERS FROM 
Arago, The King of P: 
Balzac, The my of Den: 
Sis Herschel, The Grand d- Duke of 
ir John e Gran 

Jules Janin, The Grand-Duke of Saxe Welthar, 
Manzoni, Prince Metternich, 
Mignet, 
Mad: Récamier, Victor "Hug 

lame r Hu 
Helen, Duchess of Orleans, Princess Lieven, 


11, 77 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 


In One Vol, 8vo, of 600 pages, with Portrait of the Author, Two Maps, 
and numerous I)lustrations, 


TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA. 
By Dr. L. KRAPF, 
Missionary of the Church Missionary Society. 


TRUBNER AND CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of “ Adam Bede.” 


In Three Vols, Post 8vo, price £1 11s, 6d. cloth, 


ST STEPHEN’S: 
A POEM. 
Originally published in “ Blackwood's Magazine.” 
and closing with the late Sir Robert P 


Feap. 8vo, 


CONQUEST AND COLONISATION IN 
NORTH AFRICA. 


the Substance Letters from Algeria, published in the and now 
ssion collected th Introduction, and Supplement containing the man 


ch and other m on Morocco. 


By GEORGE WINGROVE COOKE, 
Author of “ China in 1857-1858.” 


Crown 8vo, price 5s, with a Map. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. 


By GEORGE HENRY LEWES, 
Author of “ Sea-side Studies,” the “ Life of Goethe,” &e, 


Vol. I1., completing the Work, Post 8vo, price 6s, cloth, with Illustrations. 


FLEETS AND NAVIES. 
By Capt. CHARLES HAMLEY, R.M. 


Originally published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” ’ 
Post 8vo, cloth, [Wert wéek, 


NARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF ELGIN’S 
MISSION TO CHINA AND JAPAN 
In the Years 1857, ’58, ’59. 


By LAURENCE ANT, 
Private Secretary to Lord Elgin. 


Second Edition, 


SEA-SIDE STUDIES 
At Ilfracombe, Tenby, the Scilly Isles, and Jersey. 
By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
A New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, price 6s, 6, cloth, with Illustrations, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
“It is a manly book, written by one who is endowed with intellectual power, and gogo. | 
rosity of temper. . . .. The style is scholarly and unaffected... . . The moral tone of the | 
story is such, that the reader on laying it down finds himseif elevated above the pettiness 
and mean contentions of daily life..... It is told with a dignity and pathetic force, a ' 
nity of thoucht and loftiness of purpose. rarely to be found inspiring a write } 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
oF 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE. Price Half-a-Crown. 
CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 


Grange. the Author of “ Headl ” Chapters I. to V. 
Why Virtue and Merit are rarely Rewarded. 
By ton Crale English History.” 
The Metaphy By Thomas Webb, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philoey the University of Du’ 
ints for of Themee! —Tyrol. 
Representation of eve PT ooaliy and Intelligence. Thomas Hare. 
the Righteenth Century. Ghapter Fame of Pope, his 
nm 


Anne. 
What the of Queen. Railway Carriage. 
From Italy—1818 to 1822. 


imby 
ale Labour 
is Napoleon’s Intentions tested 
pe Literacy Bal of the Eighteen! 


ame 
Wi Revie 
Be tion Ber By J. E. Jackson. 
eat and Tares: a Tale, Part 111. 


Budget. By Professor Leone Levi. 


ted Conde Chapter III. 


Congorning and Success. 


FEBRUARY. 

attle-flelds of 1850. British N elists—Richardson, Miss Austen, 

“Old Corrector.” 

toward a Solution of the Ques- 

J. E. 


ink Thomas tng Professor 
The Sha arian Piscover 
, | Hotmby By G. J. M 
with Prince Metternich. 
Conservation wi rince by 
Memoirs of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By T. L. 


Jackson, 


oints of View 
ie Idler in the Hague. 
Wheat and Tares: a Tale. Part IT 
The, Literary Subard the Fighteenth 
en 
Uuited States through English Eyes. | The Suburb of the Eighteenth 
Century. Chapter 


Why not the Lords too? Egypt the Suez Caial. 
ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 


CONTENTS. 
FER pEpOATION OF THE WORLD. By F. TempPte, D.D., Head Master of Rugby 


BUNSEN’S BIBLICAL RESEARCHES. By RowLanp WILLIAMS, D.D., Vice- 
Principal St. David’s College, Lampeter. 

ON THE STUDY OF THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. By BADEN PowELL, 
M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Geometry, 

SEANCES § HISTORIQUES DE GENEVE_THE NATIONAL CHURCH, By H. B. 


of Great S 


, M.A. 
FEYDSNOTRS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND, 1688—1750. By MARK 
ON_THE INTERPRET. iN SCRIPTURE. | BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A., 
Regius Professor of rock, osford. 
Octavo, 10s. 6d. 
April, the Fifth and Sixth Volumes of the 


HISTORY OF “ENGLAND FROM THE FALL OF 


WOLSEY TO THE OF ELIZABETH, stains the oF EDwarp 
THE SIXTH AND MAR By JAMES ANTHONY Fro 


A Edition of the Four Volumes, containing Henry VIII. £2 14s. 
In April, the Third Volume of the 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE REIGN OF 


GEORGE THE THIRD. By WILLIAM Masszy, M.P. Volumes I. and IL, 12s. each. 


ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF DISCOVERY: Chapters 
Historical and Critical. By WIL WHEWELL, D.D., F.R.S., Master of Trini 
College, Cam . ing the. Completion of the Third Edition of “The Pit. 
losophy of the Inductive 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF JURIS- 
Barrister-at 


PRUDENCE. By D. CauLFIELD LL.D., “Law. Octavo, 21s. 


BOOKS AND LIBRARIES: a Lecture. By Sir Jonny 


Simzon, Bart. 1s. 6d. 


THE ODES OF HORACE. Translated into English Verse, 


with a Life and Notes. By THEODORE MARTIN. 


ABUNDINES CAMI. Edited by, the Rev. Rev. Henry 


M.A., Chaplain to the House of Commons. 


SOLDIERS AND THEIR SCIENCE. By Capt. Brasazon, 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. Srconp Second Edition. 


Two Volumes, l4s. 


MISCELLANIES. By the Rev. Kinestry. Second 


Edition, Two Volumes, 18s. 
ON LIBERTY. By J. Srvarr Miz. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 
THE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 


Being a Selection from the Contributions of A. K. H. B. to Fraser’s Magazine. 9s. 


DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, and HISTORICAL. By Jomy Stvar Mri. Two Volumes, 
THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. By A. Bary, 


M.A., Examiner in Moral Philosophy in University of London. 15s. 


THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. By A. Bary, 


MAJOR HODSON’S TWELVE YEARS of a SOLDIER’S 


LIFE in 1A. Edited by his the Rev. H. M.A., Fellow 
College, rd Edition, with Additions, and a Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


ON THE CLASSIFICATION AND GEOGRAPHICAL 


‘COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS. 


THE DAISY CHAIN. the Author of “The Heir of 


Redclyffe.” Fourth and Cheaper = on, in One Volume, 


HOLMBY HOUSE: a Tale of Old Northamptonshire. By 


G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. Two Volumes, 16s. 


BENGALA; OR, SOME TIME AGO. By Mrs. Vinat, 


Author of “ ‘Tales for the Bush.” Two Volumes, 10s, 6d. 
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